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For the Companion. 


BET AND HER FAMILY. 
[Third Prize Serial Story, Competition of 1886.) 
In EIGHT CHAPTERS—CHAP. IV. 

Bet goes into Society. 


The week of the master’s visit passed away 
with no remarkable outbreak among the children. 
They scrambled for things at the table two or 
three times, and Ruth cut off their rations of 
candy with decision and despatch, and so brought 
them to terms at once. 

Sissy had a pet toad, which 
harbored under a stone near 
the playhouse, with whom 
she had sustained friendly re- 
lations all summer. She 
brought him in and deposited | 
him surreptitiously on Mr. 
Stanton’s bed, an offering to 
hospitality and friendship, / W 
and when the young man is, 
retired, he found the toad 
stationed on the pillow, wink- 
ing in grave surprise at the 
splendor of his surround- 
ings. 

Tim seemed occupied in 
taking observations of the | | 
master’s manners, whether or | 
not with a view of imitating 
them did not appear. 

Of course Mrs. Larkins could not re- 
frain altogether from nagging Bet, which 
provoked an occasional scornful impert- 
inence, but the baby was in a seraphic 
state of mind, having discovered in its 
thumbs a solace for infantine woes. 

As for Mr. Stanton, he smiled at 
everybody. He played with and petted 
the little girls, which endeared him to 
them, and flattered their mother; he 
even condescended to look at and admire 
the despised baby, saying, ‘“‘She will be 
as pretty as Sissy when she is as old.” 

Mrs. Larkins triumphed. ‘There, Bet, every- 
body don’t hate the baby, if you do.” 

“Everybody hasn’t had to bring up three or 
four till they got tired of ’em,” was Bet’s re- | 
joinder. | 

In the evening Tim sometimes looked over his 
lessons under the master’s supervision, while Bet 
knitted stockings for half-a-dozen pairs of legs, 
and Ruth crocheted a white cloud designed for 
Bet. 

Tim’s studies were varied by frequent excur- 
sions to the shed to get a drink, and tricks of 
various kinds on Towser and the girls. He sel- 
dom meddled with George, having learned that 
with him it was not ‘‘a word and a blow,” but a 
decisive “‘blow” without any conversation what- 
ever. 

One evening he shut his algebra, exclaiming, 
‘‘What’s the use of knowing so much? I aint 
going to teach school.” 

‘What do you intend to become?” Mr. Stan- | 
ton asked. 

“I don’t know,” said Tim, meditating. “I 
don’t suppose I’d make a good minister.” 

There was a chorus of laughter from the group. 

‘What shall I do?’ said Tim, irritated. “I 
won’t farm it, nor hunt either. I hate ’em both.” 

“Tim, a boy of your talent ought not to aspire 
to anything less than the first place somewhere,” 
said Mr. Stanton, with impressive seriousness. 
“You should not be satisfied with anything less 
than a professor’s chair in the university.” 

“Do you really mean that ?”’ Bet asked, in sur- 
prise. 

“I certainly do. If Tim will leave off his non- 
sense—and he will by-and-by—and apply himself 
to study he may become eminent. He has a 
strong mind in a good body and will not break 
down from overwork before he is twenty-five,” 
said the young man, with a sigh. 

So the week wore away and on Sunday morn- 
ing Mr. Stanton bade them good-by. As he 
walked briskly away his mind dwelt on the sin- 
gular family, and he summed them up, something 
after this fashion: 








| the mute appeal in her 
;eyes one sometimes sees 





“A queer lot! The real head is Bet. Bright 
children but terribly ill-bred; couldn't help it 
with Mrs. Larkins to the fore. That Ruth is a | 
Sweet little lady, but Tim wants discipline terribly | 
—terridly.” 


“Now, Ruth,” said Mrs. Larkins, ‘‘the school- 
master’s gone you can have a decent room.” 

“No, indeed,” Ruth replied, “that room is 
Cousin Betty’s. I gave the things to her. It) 
would not be worth while anyway; I shall go} 
away so soon.”” 

“Go away!” exclaimed Bet, in dismay. The 
four little girls made a rush at her. 

‘Don’t let her do!” cried Sissy, struggling to 
get hold of her. 

“She shan’t go,” said Myra, firmly, while the 


“T’m going to have my way about something, 
and I’ll sleep in the trundle-bed all winter if you 
don’t take Sissy and settle yourself in that room. 
I really will,” said Ruth, tears of vexation spring- 
ing to her eyes. 

‘‘Why, Ruth, you're as fierce as a humming- 
bird,” said the astonished Bet. ‘‘You’ve scared 
me right out.” 

So Bet was installed in the newly furnished 
apartment in the midst of her heart’s desires. 





Her orderly soul was satisfied by the bureau in 


others held on to her dress as if she was in danger | which her wardrobe and Sissy’s belongings could 
of immediate disappearance. She hugged and/| be neatly put away, leaving a drawer for Lottie’s 


kissed the quartette indiscriminately. 


| and Susy’s Sunday things. She had a toilet-glass 


“TI don’t think I ought to stay here to be a care! of fair dimensions, water, soap and towels all to 

























herself, and for once she was happy. 

This rude, uncultured girl had a delicate re- 
serve of nature which the crowded conditions of 
her life goaded and distressed, but wholly failed 
to vitiate. It was a source of continual irritation, 
that, strive as she would, she could secure no 
acknowledged right to occasional freedom from 
intrusion. To have a nice room with no one in it 
hut Sissy and herself was a joy indeed. 

She was fond of the little one, and proud 
of her prettiness, although a foolish shame 
made her conceal it. Sissy was aware of 
it, however, and fled to Bet as a refuge 
from impending storms, and it was partly 
her feeling that the baby was an interloper 
that made her so scornful of that innocent 
young lady. 

Ruth's appearance at school in her black 
dress and white apron excited a good deal 
of interest. The ‘big girls” were shy at 





and trouble to Betty. 1 
must go to school, you 
know, and then I couldn’t 
help much.” 

Bet looked at her with 


in the eyes of animals in 
pain. 

“Don’t go away,”’ she pleaded. 
more trouble than a bird. I shouldn’t blame you 
for going, not a bit. We aint decent, I know. I 
don’t mean our things,” looking around on the 
meagre furniture with a gesture of indifference. 
“T mean ourselves. You're used to civil ways, 
and ours aint civil. Wedon’t know how to be- 
have very well, and we don’t do as well as we 
know how.” 

This humility angered Mrs. Larkins. 

“Speak for yourself, miss. All the family aint 
so humble.” 

“Papa used to say,” said Ruth, disregarding 
her aunt ‘‘that if I would always do as well as I 
knew how, I should soon know how to do well 
always.” 

“Maybe if you stay along, you can shame Bet 
out of her everlasting fault-finding and scolding,” 
said her aunt. 

“Guess not, ma,” was Bet’s retort. ‘‘She’d 
have to begin further back in the family to cure 
them tricks.” 

“Tf you all want me—if you think I shall not 
be a trouble, Betty, I would rather live here. I 
love you all, and I shall be happy with so many 
dear little cousins,” said Ruth, ruffling the heads 
about her with an impartial hand. : 

“The folks round don’t like us,” Bet put in, 
hesitating. ‘*You won’t have much fun.” 

“They don’t like Bet,” said Mrs. Larkins, 
shortly. Ruth slipped her arm around her cous- 
in’s neck. 

“They don’t know you, Cousin Betty,” she 
whispered, “but I do. Well, girls,” she added, 
cheerfully, ‘I’m another sister and you must be 
good to me.” 

‘“‘We like you more than Bet,” said Lottie; 
“you aint cross.” 

“That isn’t kind, Lottie. I don’t know what 
would become of you without your good sister.” 

‘We'll put your trunk in,” said Bet, rising, 
“and fix everything for good.” 


“You’re no 
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TIM’S SQUIRREL. 


first, but having no wish to withstand her gentle 
and friendly manners, they soon voted her a first- 
rate girl and not a bit ‘stuck up.” 

The fame of her wealth, swelled to fabulous 
proportions by Tim’s highly colored statements, 
had spread through the district, and together with 
her supposed discomfort among the Larkinses, 
formed an exciting topic of conversation. 

A country neighborhood does not have a fifteen- 
years-old orphan-heiress floated into it without due 
recognition of the circumstance, and comment on 
it at every fireside. Even at the ‘Ladies’ Sewing 
Circle” Ruth's affairs received an amount of con- 
scientious attention which would have amazed 
that modest young person. 

*‘Mother sent an invitation to you to come over 
to the social, to-night,” said Roger Dodge one 
evening after school. He had waited outside the 
schoolhouse while Mr. Stanton performed some 
minor school duties, and only lingered to hear the 
cordial acceptance with which the invitation was 
greeted. 

Mr. Stanton locked the schoolhouse door and 
sauntered down the road toward his temporary 
home, a farmhouse just beyond Si Larkins’s. 

He had an appreciative eye for natural objects, 
and his jaded senses were refreshed by the far-off, 
dark blue sky, the bare, dun-colored autumn 
fields, diversified with yellow expanses of stubble, 
and faded, dark green meadows, with here and 
there, in sheltered nooks, a little whiteness of 
early snow. 

A tiny bird clung to a tall weed which swayed 
to and fro with its light burden; a pair of blue- 
jays, those effective bits: of color in an autumn 
scene, flashed across the road, screaming noisily. 

Suddenly a red squirrel frisked up on the fence ; 
a stone whizzed through the air and the gay little 
chap tumbled to the ground. 

Tim Larkins rose up from behind a stump and 
|ran to look for his game. He picked the little 
fellow up and joined the master, who remarked,— 





“That was a good shot, Tim. What are you 
going to do with your prize ?” 

“T’]l just cut off his tail,” Tim replied. ‘‘I don’t 
care for the rest of him.” 

‘©What use shall you make of his tail ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I may find it handy,”’ said 
Tim, as he cut it off and put it in his pocket. 

They strolled along together, until they arrived 
at Tim’s home, where, seeing the face of Sissy at 
one of the windows, Mr. Stanton went in, and re- 
ceived a warm welcome. The little girls regarded 
him as their exclusive property, and resented his 
shaking hands with the other members of the 
family, in their unruly fashion. 

Bet, after a little hesitation, invited him to stay 
to tea. He was on the point of declining, but 
some instinct warned him that it would hurt the 
girl, and he hastened to say, “I'll go to my board- 
ing-place and brush up a little and come back for 
tea, if you and Ruth will go to the social with 
me.” 

It was Bet’s turn to decline hastily, but Ruth 
interposed. 

“You must go Betty. 
for me without you.” 

“I never go anywhere,” said Bet. 

‘“‘Bet’s so proud, she thinks nothing she’s got is 
good enough to wear,’’ Mrs. Larkins remarked. 

“It aint that,’ said Bet. ‘I don’t care about 
clothes, so they’re decent. It’s—no matter what. 
I can’t go, Mr. Stanton, though I’m much 
obliged.” 

“Excuse me, too, please. I’m not going any- 
where without Betty,” said Ruth. 

Somewhat mortified, Mr. Stanton replied, “If I 
can’t get any ladies to 
go with me, I think I 
will not return to tea.” 

“Ruth,” said Bet, with 
a kind of groan, ‘I can’t 
spoil your fun. It aint 
right, I shall have to go,” 
to Mr. Stanton, who was 
inly amused by her frank 
admission that she would 
gosimply to please Ruth. 
He thanked her, kissed 
his little friends, and 
departed to return in an 
hour to tea. 

Ruth, working on 
Myra’s regard for the 
master, extracted a 
promise from her of 
ladylike conduct, which 
Sissy was emulous of 
copying. The other girls, becoming somewhat 
ashamed of their rudeness, were trying, spasmod- 
ically, to model their manners after their well- 
bred cousin, and she was much less apprehensive, 
than when Mr. Stanton ate his first dinner with 
them. 

The baby cried, and Tim persisted in holding 
Towser by the ears, and feeding him from his 
plate, but aside from these little irregularities, 
which Mr. Stanton politely ignored, even Bet’s 
sensitive pride found no occasion for wounds. 

After she was dressed, Ruth went into her 
cousin’s room to oversee her toilet. Bet stood be- 
fore the glass, twisting her thick hair into a tight 
coil at the back of her head. 

“O Betty, not that way! Your hair is much 
too pretty to be twisted like that.” 

Bet turned and stared at her. 

“Pretty !’’ she said, contemptuously. 
wool on our old black sheep.” 

“Now, Betty, that isn’t fair. I think it is pret- 
ty, and so will you, if you will let me put it up.” 

Under Ruth’s deft fingers, the thick, curly locks 
were made to wave loosely over her head, and 
were gathered at the back in a waterfall of grace- 
ful curls, the fashion of the day. Then she fas- 
tened a quilling of soft lace inside the band of her 
black cashmere dress, knotted a scarlet necktie, 
trimmed with wide white lace, at her throat, and 
Bet Larkins was transformed into a handsome 
young woman. 

Her complexion was dark, but clear; and al- 
though her features were irregular, her face was 
attractive from its mobility. Her figure was a firm 
one; she was tall and as straight as a pine, and 
the poise of her head, on her graceful shoulders, 
might well have been the envy of a duchess. She 
regarded herself critically in the glass. 

“T suppose it’s all right, Ruth, but it don’t look 
| like me.” 
| When she appeared, Mrs. Larkins saluted her 


with, ‘Well, Bet, you’re frowzy enough.” 


It would not be pleasant 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“{ think it is pretty,” said Ruth. 

“So do I,” Mr. Stanton warmly affirmed. 

“Betty’s turled,” Sissy commented, walking 
about and surveying her. ‘Her’s pitty now.” 

After seeing the children in bed, the girls ap- 
peared looded and shawled for their walk to Mrs. 
Dodge’s. Tim stood around to see them off. He 
stroked Ruth’s long braids, remarking : 

“Your hair is pretty, Ruth, if a fellow liked the 
color,” for which dubious compliment Ruth | 
tuanked him, with a laugh. George joined them, 
and they had a merry walk under the starlit skies. | 

Their advent at the Dodges was a signal for 
whispered exclamations and asides. Curiosity 
about Mr. Stanton and the youthful heiress was 
swallowed up in surprise at Bet’s appearance. 

“TI declare,” exclaimed Mary Harris, to Mrs. 
Shurtleff, a cross-grained old lady, ‘‘Bet Larkins is 
the best-looking girl here, and she’s got the hand- | 
somest beau.” 

“Good gracious!” responded the old lady, ad- 
justing her spectacles for a stare at the pair. 
‘And he studyin’ for the Christian ministry !” 

**How d’y’ do?” said a good-hearted neighbor, 
shaking hands with Bet. ‘“How’s your ma?” 

*She’s well,”’ said Bet, concisely. 

“She couldn’t come, I s'pose, on account of the 
baby.” 

“She never thought of coming,” was Bet’s blunt 
response. “I don’t suppose she would if there 
hadn’t been any baby.’’ 

There was an amused twinkle in Mr. Stanton’s 
eyes, at Bet’s unsophisticated fashion of telling 
the exact truth to the several persons who accosted 
her. He maintained his position beside her, and 
the envious belles, who had mentally appropriated 
him, were forced to make his acquaintance through 
Bet’s good offices. 

Ruth was crossing the room with a schoolmate, 
when George pulled Bet’s sleeve, saying, ‘‘What 
are those girls giggling at?” 

Several young misses were leaning forward from 
the ranks of guests, looking after Ruth and her 
companion, with evident amusement. Bet’s eyes 
followed their glances, and turning crimson, she 
left Mr. Stanton, and crossed the room hastily, 
her stately figure attracting every eye. 

“Ruth,” she said, touching her, ‘come into the 
bedroom.” 

Ruth complied. 

‘See here,”’ she said, lifting her long braids, tied 
at the end with a black ribbon. ‘What on earth 
is this ?” 

The bushy tail of a red squirrel, securely fas- 
tened into her ribbon with a fishhook, looking like 
a faded caricature of her red hair. 

“Why, where did it come from?” exclaimed 
Ruth, turning pale from annoyance. 

“Oh, where!” said Bet, with angry impatience, 
‘Tim, of course.” 

Ruth burst into tears. 
me so ridiculous? I'll never forgive him!” 

‘Forgive him! I should think not. I'll find 
some way to punish him, so he'll remember it as 
long as he lives.” 

Ruth’s tender heart relented at this threat, and 
her anger melted away. 

“Oh, no, Cousin Betty,” she pleaded, wiping her 
tearful eyes. ‘He did not think how Id feel 
about it.” 

“1’ll make him think,” said Bet, working ener- 
getically at the fishhook. 

Tim had made a safe job, and she was forced to 
pull the bow to pieces before she could get it out. 
By the time the ribbon was replaced, Ruth was 
her own sweet, forbearing self again. She held 
up the squirrel’s tail, and a glimmer of fun chased 
the annoyance from her face. 

Blushing and smiling, carrying her novel orna- 
ment in her hand, she re-entered the parlor, fol- 
lowed by Bet with a lowering countenance. Ruth 
joined the tittering girls, and merrily described 
the ingenious way in which Tim succeeded in add- 
ing to her ornaments. 

Mr. Stanton told the story of his fortunate shot, 
and mimicked his indifferent way of putting the 
tail in his pocket, saying he ‘might find it handy.” 

The incident, thus disarmed of annoyance, re- 
acted on Tim in plenty of chaff from his school- 
companions, which kept him in hot water for a 
week, and brought him, at last, a bloody nose 
from Roger Dodge. 

From a whisper which he overheard, Mr. Stan- 
ton became aware that his taste was under criti- 
cism, and that Bet Larkins was a young woman 
in no great favor with her neighbors. He thought 
the comments were impertinent and ill-natured,and 
that poor Bet was thoroughly misunderstood, and 
he took occasion to let several persons know of his 
pleasant relations with the family, and his respect 
for the young lady. Among them was Mr. Dodge. 

‘They are very self-reliant, self-contained young 
people,” said Mr. Stanton, ‘with a sort of pride 
which one respects, when it is understood. Miss 
Larkins seems to me to show a good deal of the 
best kind of character, in what must be trying 
circumstances for a young girl.” 

‘‘Perhaps you are right,” assented Mr. Dodge, 
quietly incredulous. For there was Larkins, and 
there was Mrs. Larkins, and how could “any good 
thing come out of Nazareth ?” 

Bet was well aware of the criticism her appear- 
ance with Mr. Stanton provoked, and she resented 
it deeply, in the recesses of her proud spirit. As 
long as she kept entirely aloof from the world 
around her, she could arm herself with indiffer- 
ence to its comments. 


| 
| 
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**How could he make 
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| was too much for her philosophy, and she resolved 


that, even for Ruth’s sake, she would never again 
put herself in a position where her ignorance and 


general undesirableness made her conspicuous, | 


and left her at the mercy of the ridicule and con- 
tempt of her neighbors. 
(To be continued.) 
—— 
DO THE RIGHT. 
Simple rule and safest guiding, 
Inward peace and inward light, 
Star upon our path abiding, 
“Trust in God and do the right.” 
—Norman Macleod, 


a 








For the Companion. 


COLUMBUS TUCKER’S DISCONTENT. 
Second Prize Story for Boys. 
Competition of 1886. 


It was always the same at Tom Tucker’s cabin on 
the mountain. The warm, glowing summers, laden 
with beauty and health and the fragrance of wild 
flowers, came and went without special notice. The 
white snows and hoar frosts of winter held the 
mountain in a crystal clasp; the mists grew pallid or 
purple, and sometimes were lifted entirely, leaving 
the valley below fair and warm and beautiful; but it 
was all the same at Tom Tucker’s cabin on the 
mountain overlooking the Valley of the Sequachie. 
The inmates of the cabin paid little heed to the 
change of season, save that in winter they housed 
the sheep a little more carefully, and in summer they 
took note that the grass was greener about the 
mound in the furthest corner of the burying-ground, 
the little grave under the hemlock-trees. 

The cabin was clean and neat and lonesome. It 
was intolerable to the boy sitting upon a log, watch- 
ing the sun creeping across the yard. 

“Ten o’clock when she gits ter the hopper,” he 
said. He had said the same thing more times than 
he could count in the last two years. 

“Ten o’clock, an’ ever’thing done already; an’ thar 
useter be so much ter do, an’ so little time fur ter do 
it. Nowit’s all time an’ no work. I’d a sight ruther 
*twould be t’other way as this.” 

He heaved a deep sigh, sat thinking a moment, and 
then continued talking to himself. 

“Hit ’pears like the work an’ the need o’ time all 
died along o’ her, Dolory. Hit war all bustle an’ 
wear an’ tear an’ hurry an’ life while she war livin’; 
now hits ull still an’ dead like. It ’pears like life 
might a-died along o’ her, too—poor little gal!” 

A tear rolled down the boy’s cheek and dropped 
upon the brown hand that was holding a long, rusted 
saw; astrip of fat bacon lay on the log at his side, 
with which he was intending to greuse the blade. 

‘As if,” he said, “as if thar war anything ter saw.” 

The sun crept on, and the boy told off another hour 
by the golden rim around the mouth of the ash hop- 
per. 

“Nothin’ ter do, but ter set here an’ watch that 
sunshine a-creepin’ an’ a-creepin’, an’ time jest a- 
creepin’ along o’ hit—it’s awful. I wish somethin’ ’d 
happ’n ter start a fuss.”” Then, as though afraid of 
the bold wish, he added, quickly, ‘Naw, I don’t; I 
takes it back.” 

‘““What’s that ye’re a-wishin’ would an’ a-wishin’ 
wouldn’t turn up, C’lumbus?” asked a voice behind 
him, and the boy turned to meet the gaze of the 
neighborhood preacher, an old man who lived just 
beyond the white paling of the burying - ground; 
“allus in sight o’ the dead, ter keep in mind the on- 
certainty o’ the livin’,” he said. 

Columbus was not in the least disturbed by the old 
man’s question. 

“Aw, I war jest a-wishin’ fur less time an’ more 
work,” he replied. ‘Time air the plentifullest artic- 
cle on the mount’n, an’ the thrivin’est; hits a-grow- 
in’ longer ever’ day.” 

“Land alive!” cried the preacher; “the idee o’ a 
likely boy as you be, ter be a-settin’ here growlin’ 
case o’ the flow o’ time, an’ hit a-gittin’ an’ a-goin’ 
faster’n a fan-blower ter a saw-mill. Jest a-fannin’ 
us on ter etarnity, as *twar. What’s got inter ye, 
boy, ter talk sech? Yer useter be pow’ful scrimped 
fur time.” 

“That air a true word,” said Columbus, ‘‘but it’s all 
diff’r’nt sence she died. Thar aint nothin’ ter do, 
now. The sheep air turned out fur grazin’ on the 
mount’n, the mill aint a-runnin’ and thar aint nothin’ 
ter work fur nohow, an’ it’s—it’s—awful.” 

*“C’lumbus”—the preacher took a seat on the other 
end of the log—‘C’lumbus, thar be a p ge oO’ 


\eritter ter bed agin. I can hear her yit, nights 
whin the win’ blows, a feelin’ fur the latch-string. 
*Twar jist that way Death got a grip on her.” 

“Tut! tut!” said the preacher. ‘Yo talks as ef 
| Death war a-bidin’ in yer barn like a sneakin’ thief, 

*stead o’ the Lord’s messinger. I tell ye ’twar the 
Almighty as done it; ef ’twar gwine ter be, ’twar 
gwine, an’ that’s the whole on’t.” 

“Naw, ’taint ha’f on’t,” insisted Columbus. “I 
| useter ‘low es mam an’ dad war parshul ter Dolory; 
whin thar war extry work they’d ‘low as I orter 
| shoulder it case I war the boy; an’I allus growled 

*bout’n it, an’ they’d laugh an’ ‘low I orter be’n the 
| gal an’ Dolory the boy. An’ I'd git so mad I could 
|a-most killed her, only she war a puny little gal.” 

Columbus stopped a moment to think upon the 
| horror of the confession he was making, then con- 
| tinued, as if, should there be any relief in honest 
| confession, to find it. 

“An’ whin dad went ter the settlemint, it war allus 
part o’ the business ter fetch somethin’ o’ other fur 
her, case she was the gal. An’ when she’d come ter 
divide the sweet truck along o’ me, I’d ’low ter her I 
didn’t want none o’ her gal-baby sugar-tits. 

| ‘An’ she’d look kinder sorrer-like, an’ go away; 
| but I’d allers find haf’n it in my hat, or under my pil- 
ler, some-’es whar she knowed I'd find it. 

“An’, pars’n,”’ Columbus continued, as he turned a 
tearful face toward the comforter, “I reck’n’taint no 
use ter be a-tellin’ me as how the Lord done it; meb- 
be He did, but ef ’twar so, ’twar becase He knowed a 
big bear like me wa’n’t fitt’n’ ter have a sister nohow. 
An’ I reck’n He knows, too, how lonesome it air sence 
He tuk Dolory. An’ all the trouble has come along o’ 
that wish I made.” 

“What war you a-wishin’ fur, C’lumbus?” asked 
the sympathetic parson, and Columbus continued. 

“*Twar this way. Thar war lots ter be done that 
day, an’ I hed to haul a half-a-dozen loads o’ poplar, 
fust thing, an’ go ter the mill arterward, an’ a pow’- 
ful sight o’ things. An’ ’twar comin’ winter, an’ [ 
war cross anyhow. An’I mind how I stood in the 
door thar, an’ wished it, deep down, like it war a 
pra’r, wishea as somethin’d turn up, quick an’ sharp, 
ter stop the racket. An’ it turned up quicker an’ 
sharper’n I wished it. Dolory died the next week, 
an’ thar aint been no work a-doin’ sence, an’ I aint 
done no big wishin’ sence; an’ that’s what I stopped 
fur whin ye come up, an’ I tuk back what I said. 

“T reck’n ’taint no use to tell me as the Lord done 
it, case I aint got no word ter say ag’in’ that, ’ceptin’ 
ter low as the Lord hed a mighty good reas’n fur His 
actions.” 

The boy’s words silenced all further argument, and 
for a time the two sat upon the log, silent, each busy 
with his own thoughts. 

At length the preacher rose to go home. 

“C’lumbus,” he said, as indifferently as though he 
had not been planning and scheming for half an hour, 
“C’lumbus, ef thar haint nothin’ ter hender, I’ll take 
it partic’ler kind ef ye’ll come over ter my place an’ 
holp me along o’ the tater-patch, this evenin’. I’d 
hate pow’ful fur a rain ter ketch them weeds thar, 
an’ I’m a leetle pinched fur time.” 

“I don’t know nothin’ ter hender,” replied Colum- 
bus, without so much as looking up. 

“Waal,” said the preacher, “ef yer says ye’ll be 
thar, I’ll spect ye. Will ye come?” 

“Don’t keer ef I do,” was the answer, and the vis- 
itor crossed the yard, and disappeared in the wood 
beyond. 

It had not always been so listless and desolate at 
Tom Tucker’s. There had been a time, when all was 
bustle and confusion in and about the cabin on the 
mountain. There had been a time, when there was 
| Singing in the mornings, and merry chatter all the 
| day through, as restless feet pattered over the clean, 
| bare floor, or arestless form flitted in and out, here 
and there, chasing brown butterflies, gathering wild 
flowers, or hunting a young lamb, that had strayed 
from Tom Tucker’s full fold. 

Dolores, the girl baby, had been, as Columbus said, 
“the life of the cabin”; active, but gentle, she had 
ruled right royally in the small family circle. For ten 
years her sway was undisturbed. Tom Tucker’s only 
idea was “‘Dolory”; she was his life, his hope, his 
heart. His wife shared his anxiety, his love and his 
interest for the frail child. 

If the sheep proved unusually successful, or the 
wool sold uncommonly well, they were glad, because 
of the revenue that would “help ter raise Dolory.” 
They were ambitious, too, for the child, and had 
vague ideas of educating her and “bringin’ her up 
like folks.” The little girl would shake her head 
whenever the education subject was introduced. 

“She didn’t want nothin’ as would set her above 
C’lumbus an’ the mount’n; an’ C’lumbus said that 








Scriptur’ that ’lows work war sent ter be a curse. 
That war the old dispensation, an’ the old way o’ 
lookin’ at it. The way I reads that passage air ‘Work 
war sent fur ter be a blessin’,’ an’, accordin’ ter my 
doctrin’, the worl’ air boun’ ter work ef it spects ter 
be happy. Now, C’lumbus, take yer bacon,—hit’s 
most a-brijin’ thar in the sun,—grease yer saw, an’ 
light inter this log o’ yourn. Git ter work an’ furgit 
yer ailmints.”’ 

“°Taint no use,” replied Columbus, “thar aint 
nothin’ ter work fur; it all died along o’ her.” 

Columbus Tucker broke down completely, and 
burying his face in his hands, strong youth as he was, 
sobbed bitterly. 

The preacher drew closer and laid a hand in sym- 
pathy upon the mourner’s knee. 

“C’lumbus,” he said, “’taint right. You uns 
couldn’t holp the little gal a-dyin’; ef ’twar ter be, 
*twar gwineter be, an’ you uns couldn’t a-stayed the 
han’ o’ the Almighty. ’Taint right ter be a-frettin’ 
an’ a-frustratin’ agin the Lord’s doin’s, an’ ye 
couldn’t holp it nohow.” 

“I could a-holped ter make it easy fur her whilst she 
war here,” said Columbus. ‘Winter days when the 
snow war knee-deep on the mount’n an’ Death war 
a-bidin’ in the destrict, I could a-holped her to keep 
out’n his rech. Stid a-doin’ it I "lowed as she orter 
do half the feedin’ an’ half the tendin’ o’ the sheep 
an’sech. An’ she went ’bout it ’thout’n a word agin 
it, an’ she a poor little gal. 

“An’ nights whin a lamb would git out’n the fold 
an’ cry ontil ye’d ’a’ ‘lowed ’twar a young baby, I’d 
lay low an’ ’tend like I war ’sleep; an’ she’d git up— 
Dolory would—an’ lif’ the latch easy-like so’s not ter 





But actual contact with it, on its own ground, 


wake nobody, an’ steal out ter the pen an’ put the 


war what it all ’mounted ter.” 

Columbus was her idol; nobody was so good, so 
grand, so brave as the overgrown brother of thirteen 
years. She would sit for hours watching him at work 
with hammer and saw, and if he stopped to say, as 
he sometimes did, ‘“‘Hey, sissy, sleep yit?” her happi- 
hess was complete. 

Columbus loved his sister; but, rough, hard-worked 
boy as he was, he could not understand how the frail 
little girl should so entirely absorb the affection of 
his parents. The boy longed for some of. the love 
lavished upon her; his nature cried for recognition in 
the hearts of his parents; he was famishing for a 
share of the affection he felt was his by right. 

When he had worked all day, it was hard to 
come home at night, to feel that his labor was re- 
ceived as a matter of course; while, as for Dolores, 
if she but gathered a basket of chips, it was recorded 
as a wonderful achievement. There was a difference 
of only three years in their ages, and the boy felt 
that the labor should be more justly divided. 

But Dolores shared none of her brother’s discon- 
tent; she was honestly anxious to help him, because 
she loved him; and he accepted all the service she 
could render, not so much as a relief to himself, but 
through an ignorant idea that it was justice. 

One autumn, Tom Tucker had fallen behind in his 
work. The mill had taken all the man’s time and at- 
tention, and there was still the winter’s wood to be 
gathered, and the orchard to be stripped, and only 
Tom and Columbus to do it. All was bustle and 
hurry. 

‘An’ hit’s all done fur ter holp Dolory to a high seat 
in the sinnygog,” growled Columbus, as he started 


“Hit’s a push an’ a scuffle an’ a rush—Lord! I do 
wish somethin’d turn up fur ter stop the racket; I de- 
clare I wishes it!” 

It had come, the “‘something”; but like most reck-. 
less demands hurled at Providence, it had not come 
as wished for. 

Columbus had not expected nor desired the answer 
that came, an effectual, emphatic answer, that had in- 
deed “stopped the racket” about the house. 

When the boy had made his rash wish, he went out 
to the oxen, waiting with such provoking patience at 
the gate. 

“Jest alike,” he muttered, “‘yourn and mine; both 
lives jest alike. You pulls ter your yoke, an’I pulls 
ter mine, an’ it’s a toss up ter tell which pulls the 
hardest. Me, I reck’n, seein’ as I might be said ter 
have a soul, an’ you uns aint got none; but I kalker- 
late yer aint much wusted fur that.” 

He gathered the rope, called to his team, and was 
soon out of sight. The little girl, sitting upon the step, 
had heard the boy’s grumbling, and long after he had 
gone, she sat there wondering how she could help to 
lighten the burden for him. 

She had dropped corn for him in the spring, had 
carried in all the chips he had made, had faithfully 
fed his hounds, and had learned pretty well how to 
help with the sheep. 

She could think of nothing more to do. She was 
too small to assist in the hauling, even had she not 
been afraid of the great ugly, red oxen that twisted 
and wriggled their heads, as if the yoke were choking 
them. 

Columbus continued his hauling, Tom Tucker was 
busy at the mill, and Mrs. Tucker, with some spin- 
ning and weaving todo before the cold weather set 
in, forgot all about the little girl, until one day she 
complained of a sore throat and a headache. And 
then, before they fairly realized she was sick, Dolores 
was dead. And before they fully comprehended that 
she was dead, she was laid away in the farthest cor- 
ner of the neighborhood burying-ground, and the lit- 
tle grave under the hemlock-trees was all wrapped in 
a soft, white winding-sheet of snow. 

Then the clatter ceased at the Tucker cabin—the 
bustle, the noise, the hurry, and the life. Death 
dropped a silence upon heart and household. 

The loom and wheei ~were set aside in the corner of 
the kitchen, to gather dust and cobwebs; the yellow 
yarn would not be needed, for the feet it was to have 
warmed were treading meadows that are always 
clothed in summer. 

Tom Tucker went spiritless to his work, his head 
bowed upon his breast, his heart empty, his life des- 
olate, until at length he failed to go to his work at 
all, but sat about the cabin in a listless, useless way 
that was more touching than tears. 

Columbus was right: “Life died along o’ her, 
Dolory.”” Two winters had come and gone, and a 
second summer was flooding the mountain with 
beauty. 

Down in the valley all was green and warm and 
sunny. From the summit of the overlooking moun- 
tain Columbus had watched, day after day, the wind- 
ings of the Sequachie River, like a bent silver cord, 
gleaming in the sunlight. The boy had wondered, in 
a vague, uncertain way, why it was the summer never 
seemed fully to burst upon the mountain; it was 
always cool, generally misty, always hinting of win- 
ter on the mountain. 

When the preacher left him, Columbus sat watch- 
ing the sun creeping slowly across the yard; the 
hopper was crowned, flooded, with the light, long be- 
fore his mother called him in to dinner. 

When the silent, lonely meal was finished, he went 
to the rear of the cabin and took a hoe from a peach- 
tree, among whose branches it had hung for two 
years, almost entirely undisturbed. 

“Whar ye gwine ter, C’lumbus?” 
Tucker, noticing the unusual proceeding. 

“Gwine ter holp Parson Peck along o’ his ’tater- 
patch,” replied Columbus. 

The idea of work seemed somehow to strike the 
listless, heart-broken man. 

“Ef I had a hoe, i’d g’long with ye,” he said. 

“Thar’s the grub,’”’ said Columbus. ‘“I’d as lief 
take hit.” 

Together they passed out beyond the gate, across 
the sedge field, and on to the parson’s; but first 
Columbus had stopped in the kitchen to exchange his 
shoes for a heavier pair, a pair that would hide the 
holes in his socks. 

His mother, seeing the worn-out stocking the boy 
was attempting to conceal, awoke to the fact that 
her son needed socks; and so, while ‘Tom and Colum- 
bus were weeding in Parson Peck’s potato-patch, she 
drew out the wheel, gave it a thorough cleaning, and, 
drawing it into a shaded corner of the porch, was 
soon spinning away. After a while she forgot, and 
began to hum a tune in time to the buzz of the wheel. 

“Work, work, work,” sang the wheel, and ‘‘work, 
work, work,” the awakened heart was keeping time. 

“For it’s work, work, work, that measures off the 
day, and it’s work, work, work, that drives grim care 
away; and it’s work, work, work, places pinions to 
the hours, and it’s work, work, work that covers 
thorns with flowers; and it’s work that cheers the 
spirit that with weary woe is spent, the very best of 
blessings that the good Lord ever sent.” 

What a tune the old neglected spinning-wheel was 
singing, and how happily the heart was catching the 
measure! 

Tom and Columbus, toiling away with Parson 
Peck, in the potato-patch, were surprised to find the 
sun so near setting, before they had half finished 
chopping the weeds from the long rows of hills. 

“Better go home now,” Tom said, when the sun 
began to lodge great crimson arrows in the hemlocks 
in the burying-ground near by. 

‘Nothin’ to do thar,” said Columbus. ‘‘Let’s finish 
the ’taters.”’ 

“C’lumbus,” said Tom, resting his right arm on the 
handle of the hoe; “C’lumbus, hit’s occurred ter me 
as we uns orter have a ’tater-patch.” 

“Yaas,” replied Columbus, who was ready for any- 
thing that promised a break in the years’ monotony. 

“An’ C’lumbus,” continued Tom, shifting the hoe 
to the left side; ‘‘C’lumbus, hit’s occurred ter me as 
thar air lots o’ work ter be done ter home.” 

“Yaas,” said Columbus, ‘‘thar air lots ter be done 
ter our place.” 

“An’, C’lumbus,” said Tom, “hit’s occurred ter me 


asked Tom 








to the woods with his team. 


as ’twar time we uns war a doin’ it.” 
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Again the son agreed, and the two set out for home | 


in the rich red glow of evening, ignorant as to the 
cause of the unusual content in each heart. Some- 
thing had stirred, they could not have told what, but 
the crimson glory on the western sky seemed to reach 
down into the sleeping hearts, and suddenly they 
were awake, and full of the red, warm glow. 

As they drew near the house, the sound of the 
wheel came to them, still humming away. They 
heard it before they saw the woman at her work, and 
the cheerful, home-like sound had a pleasing effect. 

Tom Tucker came round and took a seat on the 
step near the spinner’s feet. 

“Most time ter shet up shop, aint it, Nancy?” he 
asked. 

“Most time” was the reply; and then Columbus 
joined the group, and all were silent while the old 
wheel kept singing and humming its inspiriting tune. 

“Land, how the wheel do sing!” exclaimed Colum- 
bus. “She air fairly wordin’ it. Listen: ‘Work, 
work, work; the shadders still air growin’, an’ the 
darkness sure will fall, but it’s work, work, work 
that will chase the shadders all.’” 

«That’s it,” saia Tom Tucker, catching the refrain. 
‘“‘Hit’s work as holps us ter furgit it; I larnt it in the 
*tater-patch.” 

“An’ I larnt it from the wheel,’ said Nancy, 
“while I war a-spinning the thread fur C’lumbus’s 
socks.” 

“Be it fur me, mammy?” asked Columbus, picking 
a brooch from the basketful at his mother’s feet; 
‘be it fur me?” 

“Yaas, sonny, hit’s fur ye. Ye be all we’s got ter 
work fur, but we’s got you.” 

“That’s a true word, Nancy,” said Tom. ‘‘An’ we'll 
begin it ter-morrer.”’ 

Poor Columbus! He had gained all he had longed 
for, but there was a deal of sadness in the realiza- 
tion. He thought of the little mound in the farthest 
corner of the graveyard, and sighed for the sister 
who had reigned so supremely in the hearts of his 
parents; and somehow he felt as if he were appro- 
priating something that belonged to her. He had 
gained justice, affection, all, but he had lost his sis- 
ter. Nothing, no amount of self-sacrifice, 
regret, or sorrow could alter that, or restore 
to him the life that had once seemed a tres- 
pass upon his rights. 

Things changed for the better at Tom Tuck- 
er’s cabin; the place assumed its former air 
of bustle; work went on, and content fol- 
lowed in its track. Thrift and plenty crowned 
the laborers’ efforts, and Columbus was mas- 
ter of the house, and sole recipient of his 
parents’ affection. He was happy, but it was 
a subdued, purified content; it was a long 
time before he became thoroughly reconciled 
to the idea that it was right to be happy in 
Dolores’s place; but as time passed on, the 
feeling wore away to some extent, though 
he often said, “I’d give it all ter have her 
back, poor Dolory, poor little sister!” 

WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 
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For the Companion. 


TRECKING AND SMOUSING. 
South African Sketches. 
In Four CHAPTERS—CHAP. IV. 
The Baboons’ Vengeance. 


During my third trip into the Kalahari, I diverged 
from the route of my former trecking, and upon my 
return journey went far to the eastward, through the 
territory of chief Khama of the Bamanwattos. For 
thirteen days we trecked over a desert of ‘‘salt pans,” 
then descending the kloof of the Tau-ami spruit, 
forded the Limpopo River, a little below the mouth 
of the Pangola or Sand River. We were now in the 
Transvaal territory and trecked up the south bank 
of the Limpopo, having the Mural Mountains on our 
left hand, to the southeast. 

It was now February and very hot weather in this 
quarter of the world; and as there was here a fair 
cart-road, with a good moon that week, I drove en- 
tirely by night and outspanned during the day, let- 
ting the oxen feed, and lie in the shade through the 
noon heats. 

As yet we had not seen or passed a single human 
habitation, either of the Boers or of the native tribes, 
since crossing the river. On our left rose high, 
rocky, brown kopjes, covered with thorny acacia 
thickets; while along the river, to our right, grew a 
handsome belt of morula and syringa trees. In 
these latter we noticed numerous nests of the ‘‘col- 
ony bird,” a kind of sociable fink, which unite in 
building a common nest, or rather an enormous mass 
of sticks and grass, nicely thatched over at the top, 
which serves as a nesting-place for thirty or forty 
pairs of the birds. Each nest consisted of an exca- 
vation four or five inches in depth into the common 
mass. These community nests were sometimes as 
large as a wagon-body. The limbs of the trees bent, 
and in one or two instances which we passed, broke 
down beneath the excessive load. 

The hills, on the other hand, appeared to be the 
home of families of baboons, whose barkings and 
chatterings we heard nearly every night as we jour- 
neyed past. Early one morning, too, I espied three 
of these quaint creatures robbing one of the colony 
birds’ nests. A shot sent them off to the hills, bark- 
ing hoarsely, as if ina rage at us for thus invading 
their preserves. 

My “watch baboon,” old Waker, chattered and re- 
viled them. He seemed to feel little interest in his 
wild relatives; and, though I took no pains to fasten 
him up, evinced not the slightest disposition to run 
away and jointhem. The old fellow had been with 
me on all my trips, having been a pet in Heer Van 
Braam’s house at the time I came to Griqua-land. 

He was thought to be eleven years old, and his 
beard had already turned quite white. I had found 
him far more useful than a watch-dog, as a guardian 
of my wagon and stock in trade. He never left it, 
and kept a sharp eye on any and all of the natives 
who came about it to trade. If they picked up any- 
thing that did not belong to them, he would collar 
aes instantly, and bark and gibber till they dropped 


On one occasion, one of the wives of Mapar, a 
| chief of the Batlapin folks, stole a bottle of cologne 
| from a box in the wagon. Waker gave chase, got 

her by one ear, and tore it shockingly before I could 
| come to the rescue. 

While trecking by night, too, his nose was far 
more acute than that of any of my dogs in scenting 
the approach of a lion or a leopard. If one were 

| very near, Waker would take refuge on the ‘dissel- 
boom,” or “tongue,” of the wagon, and there, by a 
series of gruff, short grunts, give vent to his sense of 
fear or displeasure. 

Just as the sun was rising one morning—I think 

|it was the fourth day after crossing to the south 
bank of the Limpopo—we suddenly heard a great 
noise at some little distance ahead, along the cart- 
road; it sounded like drumming on tin pans or ket- 
tles. Then we heard the report of guns, and loud 
shouting. 

I gave my mare the spur and galloped on in ad- 
vance of the wagon, to ascertain the cause of the 
uproar; and on turning the base of a kopje, came in 
sight of a farm with a house of sun-dried brick, 
numerous sheds and out-standing huts, and three or 
four large kraals, or cattle-yards. 

Feeding along the hillsides were hundreds on hun- 
dreds of sheep and lambs, now just loosed from the 
kraals for the night; and at one particular point on 
the slope, a score or more of dark objects were bound- 
ing along, pursued by six or eight Kaffirs, while at a 
point lower down, nearer the cart-road along which 
I was riding, stood a very fat Boer, sedulously en- 
gaged in loading his rifle, one of those very long- 
barrelled old roers still prized by many of the fron- 
| tier farmers of the Orange Free State and the 
| Transvaal. As I approached, he raised the piece and 
| discharged it, at very long range, after the retreating 
black objects, then, with a wrathful exclamation, 
| again snatched up his powder-horn. 

I addressed him in Cape Dutch, bade him good- 
| morning, and asked what extreme provocation had 
led to such early efforts at slaughter. 

“Almagtig !” he exclaimed, facing about and 

| staring hard at me for a moment, then turning toward 


CHASING ‘WAKER’ 


| the hillside again, shook his fat fist, and told me to 
look at ‘die baviaan”’ (baboons), whom he proceeded 
to stigmatize in a manner which I should not like to 
repeat on these pages. Then seeing that I was 
armed, he cried out, ‘Fat det roer! Fat det roer, 
mynheer !”? (Take your gun, sir,) and help me punish 
these wicked brutes. 

But the wicked creatures had disappeared from 
sight; and with rather more calmness the very fat 
farmer went on to tell me of the diabolical mischief 
committed by these baboons. They attacked his fields 
of grain and even came into his sweet ‘‘mealies,” not 
ten yards from his house-door. This he could en- 
dure, but, would I believe it, the cruel brutes would 
catch his innocent little lambs, rip up their stomachs 
and drink the milk which they had just suckled from 
their dams; and if ever a poor little calf strayed a 
few steps away from its mother, these abominable 
creatures would hustle it into the bushes and maul it 
to death out of pure malice, for they did not care for 
its flesh. 

Herr Zwarts asserted that since January he had lost 
upwards of a hundred and fifty lambs, from the dep- 
redations of baboons alone. They had destroyed 
his profits for the whole year. With tears coming 
into his eyes, he declared that the beasts had worn 
his patience, and that of his shepherds, quite out; 
that they easily escaped among the crags and dense 
copses of thorn-brush which crowned the entire 
range of hills along the base of which his pastures 
lay; that scores of them were forever watching both 
his fields and his flocks; and that, if for a moment, 
night or day, he failed to keep afoot and on guard, 
the cunning rascals would be robbing and plundering. 

He had lived where there were lions, leopards and 
hyenas, he said, and suffered losses from all of them; 
but never had he experienced such vexation and 
such loss as from these baboons. 

Just then my wagon came creaking along the road, 
with old Waker perched on top of the waterproof 
cover. At sight of him, Herr Zwarts’s anger burst 
forth afresh. I was compelled to speak quickly to 
prevent his taking a shot at my old favorite with his 
roer ; the farmer could scarcely credit it that I was 
so lost to decency as to make a pet of a baviaan! 

I pacified his prejudices by saying that very possi- 
bly we might make use of Waker to entrap some of 
the wild baboons—a proposal which delighted him 
greatly, for he declared that if he could but catch a 
few of the rogues and bind them alive to cross-poles, 
set in the ground along the borders of his fields and 
pastures, he felt sure that the others would take the 
hint from what they saw these hapless ones suffer, 
and quit the country. 

Herr Zwarts kindly assigned me a field in which to 
outspan my oxen, near water; and that afternoon we 
proceeded to put our heads together to concoct a 
scheme—with the aid of Waker—for bringing the 
lamb-slayers to justice, 











Near the foot of the hillside, just beyond the 
kraals, was alow shed where the farmer had been 
accustomed to shut up weakly sheep and lambs, dur- 
ing wet and stormy weather; and it chanced that an 
old covered cart stood close by one end of the shed. 

We determined to shut up ten or a dozen lambs in 
a pen, inside the shed, apart from their dams, in 
order that the bleating of the hungry innocents 
might attract the baboons. The door of the shed 
was left ajar, that they might be able to look in and 
enter at will; but I affixed a cord to it and carried the 
cord along the eaves of the shed to the covered 
wagon. 

The moon did not rise that night till after ten 
o’clock in the evening, and up to that time it was 
quite dark. Accordingly, at about nine o’clock, I 
went out to the shed with old Waker and my double 
gun. The old ape knew as well as ‘I that some sort 
of achevy was afoot. I coaxed him up on the roof, 
nothing loath, and fastened him with a bit of line, 
though I think he would have remained there of his 
own accord had I given him to understand that such 
was to be a part of his duty. 

This done, I crept into the old covered wagon, 
where I could easily pull the cord attached to the 
shed door, and wrapped my person in sheep skins, in 
order that the baboons might not scent me. 

Thus far we had heard nothing of them, though 
the poor lambs were bleating piteously, and the old 
sheep were answering them from the kraal, nearer 
the house. But as soon as the moon rose, the bab- 
oons from the hilltops, half a mile or more away, 
began barking and ‘‘yonking” to each other, evidently 


discussing plans for a foray. I could hear Waker | 


stepping about on the shed roof, but he kept very 
quiet, uttering only an occasional grunt. 

When, however, I began to bark and chatter in 
imitation of the baboons on the hills, he took up the 
strain, and I have no doubt invited them all to come 
down in the most dulcet tones known in the baboon 
dialect. 

At any rate, they responded at once. Then there 
was silence for some moments, Waker meantime 
racing about the shed roof, and barking exultantly. 





’ TO HIS DEATH. 





I had no faith that the cunning beasts could be 
again inveigled into a trap, and told the farmer so. 
He thought he knew a trick which, with Waker’s 
aid, we might play uponthem. I doubtedit; indeed, 
I ought to have been sure that it would fail; but 
Zwarts was very urgent, and, as an inducement, 
offered to exchange a fine ox for one of mine that 
was thin and lame. So I consented to remain a day 
longer, and join in his little stratagem. 

It was not a very brilliant plan, though my Boer 
host deemed it ingenious and infallible. It was 
merely to lie in wait in one of his paddocks of meal- 
ies, and hitch out Waker in the edge of the corn, 
where his chattering would attract the baboons down 
from the hills after the moon rose. As the field was 
at some little distance from the kraa/s and sheds, I 
thought that the ruse might possibly succeed, though, 
as I have said, I ought to have known better. 

That evening the moon rose at about eleven o’clock. 
We stole out to the mealies field a little before ten, 
Zwarts, myself, Ruth, and one of his black boys, all 
armed with double guns, and taking Waker along 
with us. 

Waker, I noticed, however, seemed rather, reluc- 
tant to go. I was obliged to pull him along, and he 
remonstrated with me several times. We hitched 
him in the edge of the grain, and then alllay down 
under the paddock hedge, in a good position for 
shooting across the open ground above the field. 

At length the moon rose, beautifully silvery and 
bright, and not long after the barking of the baboons 
was heard on the hills. By imitating the sounds in 
a low voice, I gave Waker to understand that I 
wanted him to call them down; but either his con- 
science—if a baboon have such an inward monitor— 
smote him for the murders of the previous night, or 
else he was afraid, for it was a long time before I 
could induce him to utter a sound. At last he did so 
for afew moments, then relapsed into stolid silence 
again. 

We lay there for about an hour, and had grown 
tired of the business, for we now heard nothing of 
the baboons, when Waker suddenly gave vent to a 
sharp bark, then a growl. I heard a struggle in the 
mealies, and jumping up from behind the 
hedge, caught a glimpse of my old pet run- 
ning as for his life through the moonlit grain, 
with five or six of the wild baboons close 
after him! He had broken the cord with 
which I had fastened him out, and taken to 
flight, as if in fear of his wild fellow-clans- 
men. 

I gave chase, shouting to frighten the pur- 
suers, and one of them turned aside and fled 
up the hill. The others kept hard after 
Waker, who was running at his best rate for 
my wagon, near the watering-place. 

They reached the wagon thirty or forty 
rods ahead of me, and I think that Waker 
tried to jump into it; but the wild baboons 
pulled him back by the loose end of the cord 
which was dragging behind him. 

Then ensued a frightful struggle. My old 
pet fought bravely for his life. The enraged 
cries of his foes resounded far and wide. I 
ran with all my might, in order to come to 
his assistance, but before I could get near, 
the fight was all over, and the wild baboons 
scattered and ran off, right and left; indeed, 
they had not been with Waker half a minute. 

I found my poor old fellow outstretched on 
the ground, near the wagon which he had 


I did not at first understand the silence of the wild! watched over so long and well. He could but gasp, 


baboons. [I feared that Waker had turned traitor, 
and revealed my plot to them. 

But 2 minute later I heard them all coming down 
through the pasture. Apparently they had heard the 
lambs bleating, and now, hearing Waker also, con- 
cluded that some of their party had already gained 
access to the lambs. Not wishing to be behindhand, 
they had all set off together for a rush. 

I could not see them, of course, being covered up 
inside the wagon, but, from the sound, I thought 
there must be fifty or a hundred. 

Not a bark nor a growl did they utter, but came 
racing down to the shed, surrounded it, and then 
pushed in past the half-open door, to get at the 
lambs. 

I waited till I thought a good many of them were 
inside, and suddenly jerked the door to, so that the 
wooden latch fell in place. Then I jumped out of 
the wagon, gun in hand, and fired. 

Herr Zwarts and my man “Ruth,” who had been 
hidden in the neighboring ‘raal, now rushed forth, 
and also opened fire on the fugitives. The rogues, 
however, had taken the hint wonderfully quick when 
the door slammed, and ran away as still as mice. 
Although we fired six or eight shots amongst them 
as they scampered away, not a single baboon of those 
that were outside when I closed the door was brought 
down. 

But we felt sure that the shed was full of them, 
and looked upon the stratagem as a success. As it 
was difficult to deal with them in the dark shed by 
moonlight, we made the door secure, and, placing 
two or three Kaffirs on guard, retired to wait for 
daylight. 

But upon our examination of the shed next morn- 
ing, it was found that my capture had not been as 
extensive as I had at first supposed. There were but 
six baboons inside. They were big fellows, however, 
much larger, some of them, than Waker. One was 
evidently an old patriarch, with a beard as white as 
snow. 

As we peeped at them through the cracks, they 
looked at us out of the corners of their eyes, and 
growled defiantly, being plainly in a desperate state 
of mind. I pitied the old rascals. Not so my Boer 
friend. He execrated them roundly, and rubbed his 
hands at the prospect of revenge for his wrongs. 
Not caring to be a party, or even a spectator, to the 
execution, I went off to my wagon. But I soon 
heard guns from the direction of the shed, and I 
learned a little later that the six captives had per- 
ished ignominiously, and that their bodies were to be 
immediately hung on trees for a warning to their 
fellow-rogues. 

After breakfast I was proceeding to inspan for a 
few hours, when Herr Zwarts came out anc begged 
me to remain with him another night, and try another 
trick to entrap his baboon enemies, 





and expired in a minute or two. 

His skull appeared to have been broken in, as with 
a stone, and he was fearfully bitten and mauled all 
over his body. , 

I think that I would rather have lost the profits of 
my whole trip than to have had Waker killed. More- 
over I was wholly disgusted with myself for my 
stupidity in the matter. 

I have little doubt that Waker’s death was purely 
an act of vengeance on the part of the wild baboons 
for the deception of the previous night. In no other 
way can I account for the extreme ferocity and fury 
with which they attacked him. 

CHARLES H. OBER. 
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For the Companion. 


FRENCH FUNERALS. 


The distinction between rich and poor does not 
always cease with death, and in Paris it seems more 
sharply defined then than in life. 

The poor people have a pathetic way of saying that 
“although it costs much to live in Paris, it costs still 
more to die.’”’ This is, in a measure, true, and that 
it is so is due to the fact that the government has a 
monopoly of the work of burying the dead, and has 
established a scale of prices by which the style of 
funerals is regulated, from that costing thousands of 
dollars, to the one which opens the fosse commune 
(common grave). 

As arule, the French are fond of fine funerals. 
For statesmen of the first rank the government de- 
crees a State funeral, which is an occasion of great 
display, and frequently leads to political demonstra- 
tions; but private funerals are also costly, and many 
a man who has lived meanly all his life is laid to 
rest with princely pomp. 

The door of his residence is hung with black cur- 
tains, embroidered with silver; bis monogram in 
silver is on all the mourning coaches which follow 
the hearse; the drivers are dressed in black, with 
knee-breeches, high boots, three-cornered hats, and 
long crape streamers on their arms; the horses for 
the hearse are caparisoned with sweeping draperies 
of black and silver, atid on the hearse itself are 
plumes and silver figures of angels and cherubs. 
Then, too, the custom of sending out notices of the 
death, and invitations to the funeral, is very com- 
mon; and sometimes those notices are as elaborate 
and as elegantly engraved as the most expensive 
wedding cards, or invitations to a ball. 

Perhaps the desire for all this was the cause of the 
man’s meanness in life; perhaps to pay for it, his 
wife and children must stint themselves for years. 
Still, it is done, and, with the chanting of priests, 
the pealing of grand organs, and the blaze of wax 
lights, the man is baried. 
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Even if the dead person was an atheist,—and | one followed it but a young couple, evidently the 
atheism is alarmingly prevalent in France,—the | father and mother, who were distracted with grief. 
funeral cannot take place without ceremony, and | As I stood there, I looked at this sobbing couple, 
a good deal of it. The body is followed to the | and watched the stolid faces of most of the oth- 
grave by a long procession which lacks only the | ers, while the droning voice of the priest read a 
priest of the Christian funeral, and before the re- | hurried Latin service. I looked into the ditch 
mains of the departed are covered from sight one 
or more of his friends and admirers will eulogize 
his good qualities and declaim a farewell. 

More than once, when the dead man was a radi- 
cal agitator, his body has been followed to the 









proposed a bill which, somewhat incorrectly, was | ment has had so much to do with the currency of 
popularly described as a measure to give to each the country, that people are apt to look to Wash- 
peasant “three acres and a cow” at the public | ington for relief, and to think that Congress is, in 
expense; and this phrase passed current far and | such matters, omnipotent. It is not so. The 
wide as expressing the promise of a certain politi- | only way to make money is to earn it. Such 
' cal section. times as we are now passing through are a nat- 

The peasant for the present must be satisfied | ural consequence of over-investment. They are, 
with one acre without the cow; but there can be as it were, a disease caused by disregard of the 
little doubt that, as the agricultural laborers | laws of financial health. 
learn more definitely how to use the political! Anything the Government attempts to do to 
power which has been placed in their hands, |ease the market, beyond releasing the money 
their allotments will be increased, and further | which too large revenues have locked up, will 
privileges will be granted to them. only cover up, not cure, the malady. 

An acre, at any rate, is much to the poor tillers | 
of the field, who have lived and toiled in England | 
for centuries on the barest pittance, in hopeless 
poverty, and wholly ignorant of that sense of | Jt has been remarked that the farmers who best 
property which inspires ambition, and leads men succeed in this country are those who devote their 
to endeavor to struggle upward. If the new law chief attention to some one product which is favored 
is extensively availed of, its tendency will be to | by their special soil and climate. 
elevate a whole class, hitherto sunk, for the most |__There is a county in New Jersey and a town in 
part, in ignorance and spiritual torpor. Michigan where farmers grow rich by raising a vege- 
table so unimportant as celery. One region of Long 
Island thrives upon asparagus; parts of Delaware 
upon peaches; the Gulf States, upon cotton; North- 
ern Vermont, upon grass in its various forms of milk, 
butter, cheese and beef; Northern New York, upon 
potatoes transmuted into starch; Iowa, upon corn 
condensed into pork and whiskey. 

By concentrating his attention upon a single prod- 
uct or class of products, and that product favored by 
nature, the farmer surpasses competitors in other 
places. There is a world of secrets involved in the 
| raising of afine field of cabbages. Try one row of fifty 
plants, and you will wonder that any man ever suc- 
ceeded in winning the victory over the acute, numer- 


Sate «+e cm 
KNOW ONE THING WELL. 


—_— a 


HARVEST. 
Lord of the harvest, all is Thine: 
The rains that fall, the suns that shine, 
The seed once hidden in the ground, 
The skill that makes our fruits abound, 


Thy gifts appear; 
New raises trom our lips shall sound! 
—John Hampden Gurney. 


— +e —— 
“TIGHT MONEY.” 


When the present year opened there was every 
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FRENCH FUNERALS. 


cemetery by vast throngs of sympathizers, shout- 
ing “vive” this and “dé bas” that,—“‘long live the 
commune,” or “down with tyrants,”—as regard- 
less of propriety and as brutal in their bearing 
and conduct as were the hideous and bloodthirsty 
ruffians who, nearly a century ago, committed the 
butcheries of the “reign of terror.” 

In striking contrast, both with the decorous 
funerals of the rich and the noisy burials of athe- 
ists, are the scenes when the body of a very poor 
person is to be laid in the grave. The city is strict 
in regard to them. 

The body can be kept only twenty-four hours 
from the time of death, and it must be buried in 
a coffin made of thin deal boards, unpainted, un- 
varnished and so slight that it is always wrapped 
up and knotted with ropes, lest it should come to 
pieces. It is taken to the grave in a hearse which 
is hardly better than a dray. 

At the fosse commune the priest is allowed to 
include six funerals in one service. 

Fully to explain the necessity for the fosse 
commune, it is necessary for me to say a word 
about French graveyards. 

They are governed very differently from ours, 
and their object seems to be to afford graves to 
the millions who are dead, without taking too 
much space from the millions who live. 

In certain parts of the cemetery, lots may be 
brought outright, though at enormous prices, and 
remain forever in the possession of a family. In 
other sections, the graves are bought singly, for 
five years from the date of burial, and at the end 
of the specified time, the bones are taken up and 
buried in the fosse commune. 

Many persons who cannot afford to buy the per- 
petual right to a grave, and who yet are not forced 
to lay their loved ones in the fosse commune, buy, 
or rather lease, these graves, and here, during five 
years, they come with their flowers, their pictures 
under glass, their bead crosses and their wreath 
of immortelles 

Perhaps the saddest part of it is that at the end 
of that time their memories will have faded, their 
sensibilities grown less tender, and it will be no 
shock to them to have the remains of the petted 
child or the beloved parent laid in the fosse com- 
mune. Yet, revolting as the idea seems to us, we 
must not forget that custom and training govern 
absolutely in such matters. 





prospect that the country was about to enjoy a sea- 
son of active and prosperous business. For atime 
there was a decided improvement in trade. The 
amount of goods moved and sold increased, 
| where the coffins were huddled together, and as I , 29d the greater demand caused a rise in prices, 
thought that each occupant of that revolting bed | Which itself, to a certain extent, stimulated the 
had once been a human being, my heart grew | demand. ’ 
sick and cold; but as I turned, my eyes fell upon! The reason of this was that those who were 
the stone cross rising from its mound in the centre | 00m to need goods, and who saw prices advanc- 
‘of the cemetery, and comfort came in the thought, | ing, hastened to buy, lest a delay should compel 
| that, with all the sorrow, pain and bitterness, there — phn ot prices yet. Rattan specu- 
, ivi ion. ation thrives best on an improving market. 
ene“ oo But there came first a halt, and then a distinct 
ra downward movement. The improvement of the 
early months of the year was lost, and instead of 
|@ strong and healthy improvement, the country 
| has suffered a sharp pinch of disaster, and has 
gone backward. This change has been brought 
about by an unexpected and prolonged stringency 
| in the money market. 
A very large part of the business of the coun- 
The recent session of the British Parliament try is done upon credit. Almost every merchant 
was so largely occupied with debates and meas- | is constantly a debtor to the banks or to those 
|ures relating to Ireland that, though it was an | from whom he purchases goods. Whenever the 
| unusually long session, it had little time to deal | supply of money to be loaned runs short, there is 
| with other matters. The affairs of England and | first an advance in the rate of interest. Then if 
| Scotland were necessarily, to a large degree, neg- | the higher cost of money fails to check the de- 
lected, and many subjects needing legislation were | mand, the banks come to the limit of their power 
| passed over. to lend, and no money is to be had on any terms. 
But two measures, of large importance to the| This is a fair statement of what has happened 
| well-being of many thousands of British subjects, this year, but two things remain to be explained. 
were carried through, and became laws toward | As there is more money in the country than there 
the end of the session. ever was before, why is there not as much to be 
| One of these was the ‘‘Coal Mines Regulation | lent by the banks? What, then, has become of 
Act,” which is intended further to protect the | it? Two agencies have been at work to diminish 
safety and health of miners, and especially of |the supply of money available for commerce. 
| women and youth employed in the mines. The | There have been other causes in operation, but 
| other was the ‘‘Allotments Act,” by which it is | these two are probably the chief ones. 
sought to enable the English agricultural laborers | In the first place, while the revenues of the 
|to acquire small plots of ground, to till for their |Government have been as large as usual, the 
| own private benefit. Treasury has no longer the outlet which, up to 
The agricultural laborer has received a great | this time, it has had, through which to restore the 
deal of attention in England during recent years. | excess of its revenues to the channels of business. 
Two years ago he was, for the first time, admitted | Ever since the Civil War, when the great national 
| to the suffrage, and he voted at the two last gen- | debt was created, there have always been out- 
jeral elections. As a result of his being made a | standing bonds of the Government which could 
| voter, it became a matter of political interest with | either be purchased at less than par, or redeemed 
both the great parties to seek to better his mate-| at their face value, and whenever money was 
| rial condition. Political power had been given to | accumulating in the Treasury it was released by 
him, and it was now policy to seek his gratitude | redeeming bonds. 
| and support by doing something for him. But a few months ago the last of all these 
Hence the passage of the Allotments Bill, pro- | classes of bonds were paid, and now there is no 
| posed by a Tory Cabinet, and approved by a Tory | debt of the Government which will mature for 
Parliament. This was done, however, with the | several years to come. The Government has, 
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RURAL LIFE. 


Oh, dearer far than seats of power, 
Or gilded wall and dome, 

The grassy mound, the spreading bower, 
Around my cottage home. 

M.C, 
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| AGRICULTURAL ALLOTMENTS. 


ous and unslumbering rivals who dispute with you 
the possession of every leaf. 

The special farmer must of necessity possess all the 
erudition of his speciality, and he succeeds because 
he does. A man became rich on the Hudson by rais- 
ing one variety of apples, the Newtown pippin, which 
brought the best price in Europe and India. There 
are farmers in Virginia who gain a large revenue by 
the raising of peanuts. To use the language of our 
informant, ‘“‘They know peanuts all to pieces.” 

Is it not precisely the same in all the avocations of 
us mortals? An English lady, who has been strug- 
gling for life in New York and Boston for six years 
as a writer, told her story the other day in the 
Woman’s Journal. She failed because she did not 
know how to do any one thing well enough. 

Soon after reaching New York, she was offered 
fifteen dollars a week to work upon an encyclopedia, 
with a promise of twenty-five or thirty if she proved 
herself competent. For a month, she worked for 
herself and her children with the energy of despera- 
tion, only to be told that her want of knowledge 
made her services useless. 

She has barely lived, she and her children, while 
seeing chance after chance glide by which she could 
not improve because she had not the special skill or 
special knowledge required. 

But she has learned wisdom, which she has util- 
ized in the education of her children. Each of 
them, she says, ‘knows one thing well,” and both 
have good prospects of success because of this—one 
as a teacher of the usual English branches, and the 
other as a teacher of music. She utters this com- 
ment, which we advise our ambitious young readers 
to consider : 

“There is one key, only, which will open the door 
to the bread-winner, and that key is thorough knowl- 
edge of and training for the work selected, whether 
it be making a button-hole or writing a treatise on 
philosophy. The days of amateur work in any de- 
partment are over.” 


ie paca 
HOW TO GAIN BEAUTY. 


“It is useless,” said an ugly, charming woman 
lately, “to tell girls that beauty is but skin-deep, or 
to underrate its value tothem. They know that the 
beautiful woman has the same advantage in life as 
the princess. All heads uncover to her on sight, 
without regard to her merit.” 

“Brains and morality,” wrote a French cynic, ‘‘are 
the chief goods of life, doubtless; but a beautiful 
face is undeniably in itself a power.” 

A young girl is apt to overrate its power. If she 
has it, she too often becomes vain, and her self- 
consciousness stiffens the mobile features, gives an 
uneasy blink to the eye, and sets a silly smirk upon 
the mouth. If she is not born with beauty, she 
tries anxiously to simulate it by efforts which make 
her ridiculous. 





Cremation, mummifying, the ‘‘towers of si- | consent and co-operation of the Liberal Opposi- 
lence,” the Indian's custom of leaving his dead | tion, so that both parties may claim to have had 
upon scaffolds—each of these has seemed to vari- | a share in the good work. 
ous people the most appropriate way to dispose of | In brief, the Allotments Act provides that the 
the dead, and perhaps other races may deem some | local authorities in each borough, or district, shall 
English and American customs revolting. have the power to take, compulsorily, one acre of 

The fosse commune—the lowest grave of all— | arable ground from neighboring land-owners for 
corresponds with our ‘‘Potter’s Field,” but it is | each agricultural laborer who desires that amount 
worse than that, as such a thing must be in a | of land to cultivate on his own account. For this 
crowded city like Paris. It is a ditch twelve feet | acre the laborer is to pay the ordinary agricultural 
deep, twelve feet wide, and as long as the size of | rent prevailing in the vicinity. This land becomes 
the graveyard permits. Here the coffins are put | the property of the parish, or borough, a fair 
side by side in two rows, the heads meeting in the | price having been paid for it to the recent owner. 
centre. When a certain number are in, the ditch | The laborer taking the acre is obliged to pay the 
is closed, and on another layer of earth more cof- | rent periodically in advance. 
fins are afterwards laid. When the ditch is filled | ‘Thus the agricultural laborer receives that very 
to the surface, another one alongside is opened, important boon in England, ‘‘a stake in the coun- 
and so on till all the available space is used. | try.” He is able to raise a little crop of his own, 
Then the first ditch is re-opened, and coffins are | in the hours after his regular work on the lands 
put in place of the old ones which have decayed. | on which he is hired is finished. He will have his 

I went to the fosse commune to attend the garden for flowers, and his patch for vegetables, 
funeral of an old servant. The day was bleak | and perhaps for winter hay for his single cow. 
and cold; it was in early April. The ground was| Besides this privilege, the new law allows him 
soaked with the spring rains, and the dull gray | to graze his cow, without expense, on the common 
sky, the leafless trees, and the keen wind made | lands which have existed from time immemo- 
the dreary cemetery of St. Ouen more depressing | rial in very many parts of rural England. 
than ever. We found four hearses drawn up by | The benefit of the new law, to be sure, is not as 
a road-way, down which the coffins were being | broad as the hard-working English peasant had 
carried to the open ditch. been led to expect. Several years ago, a prom- 

One of the coffins was that of a baby, and no | inent member of Parliament, Mr. Jesse Collings, 


indeed, bought a few millions of bonds ata high| jn some parts of this country almost every young 
premium, but it has not been able to relieve the | girl smears her face with chalk, which completely 
money market; and no way has yet been devised | conceals the skin. In others the hair is entirely hid- 
of avoiding an accumulation of money in the | den beneath false, kinky “fronts.” In both cases 
Treasury, except on terms unfavorable to the there is no attempt at deception. The spectator is 
Government. openly invited to look not at a natural beauty, but at 
The other cause is more potent. Several of the peat which was bought from the barber or the 
; ae ruggist. 
largest railroad companies have called for v ast Other women use arsenic for the purpose of obtain- 
sums of money, to be used in extending their 


. ing a pearly whiteness of skin. The prominent phy- 
systems. These sums have heen subscribed and | gicjans in New York call attention to the frightfully 
called in, and the money has been taken out of | rapid spread of this custom among the uneducated 
the banks to be put into laborers’ wages, into | classes. One of them says, “The cause of the trans- 


rails, into ties, into cars and engines. parent whiteness of the skin is that the ends of the 
In other words, millions upon millions of dol- blood-vessels are killed. The arsenic also destroys 

lars have been invested; that is, spent or lent. | the action of the kidneys, and inevitably brings on a 

Those who had money, now have securities. They | ft#! disease of the digestive organs. 

are as rich as they were before, perhaps richer; The Companion will not attempt to persuade its 

b h t nd d he + they ten lent girl readers that beauty is not a desirable thing, and 
Mt TROY CANNOT ORS AGMA WER they Rave worth an effort to obtain; but it does urge them to 

already. find out, first, what beauty really is, and secondly, 
The money, meanwhile, which was accumu- 


what practicable means will command it for them. 
lated in great amounts in the banks, has been| Regularity of feature no effort will gain for them, 


scattered, and will be gathered again slowly. | but some of the most beautiful women in the world 
There is no mystery about the process which has | have not possessed it. A lithe figure and free grace 
been going on. Men have invested too closely. of movement may be acquired by loosely fitting gar- 
They have not kept a sufficient amount for emer- ments, shoes made to fit the foot as Nature formed 
. i nee : it, and exercise in the open air. 

gencies. Their epemgrmnyere will pay in the = A clear, vivid complexion is the sign and result of 
but they must wait for the return, and in the daily bathing, out-door exercise, and plain, healthful 
meantime they are hard put to it for money to | ¢goq. 

transact their ordinary business. 


The chief beauty in every woman’s face lies, after 
Moreover, the only remedy is to wait. 


Govern- | all, in its expression, which mirrors the sincerity, the 
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gentleness, the intelligence within. ‘Her face,” 
says Lovett, ‘“‘was the benediction to the world, com- 
ing from her true and tender soul.” That beauty 
every woman can gain by a pure and loving life. 





ON GUARD 


Julius Mohl was a German of infinite humor, who 
migrated to Paris, was naturalized as a Frenchman, 
and became professor of Sanscrit. After the revolu- 
tion of 1830, which put Louis Philippe on the throne, 
Mohl was obliged to enter the National Guard. Ab- 
horring the Guard and all that belonged to it, he 
performed his military duty in a style that was more 
pleasing to himself than to his officers. He himself 
told this story at a dinner-party in German-English : 

“One day, when I was going down to take my 
twenty-four hours’ duty, I thought how I should get 
through the time. As I was going down, I stopped 
at a bouquiniste, what you call book-stall, and bought 
a dozen books or so, to read till I go home again. 

“There was a little dwarf wall under the archway 
by the sentry-box, so I spread my dozen books on 
the dwarf wall, and I choose out the one I like best, 
and I sit down among my books and begin reading. 

“Well, presently I hear a gentleman go by on 


horseback, who talks to the soldiers, and seems very 


much discomposed; but I do not pay any attention, 
and when he is gone, up comes a soldier of the Line, 
and says,— 

‘National, you are ina scrape. You have caused 
a great scandal.’ 

*«*Why should I be in a scrape?’ says I. 

***You’ll see,’ said he. 

“Well, presently I heara noise, and I look up and I 
see our capitaine running along without his hat, and 
carrying his sword in his hand to run faster, and he 
runs up to me like a madman, and says,— 

“‘Oh, what a scandal! What a horrible thing!’ 

“*What scandal, capitaine?’ says I. ‘What has 
happened ?’ r 

“‘Itis you! itis you! Did you not come here to 
mount guard? Where is your gun?’ 

“Safe in the sentry-box,’ says I. 

“*Those books!’ said he, pointing to the eleven 
books spread out on the dwarf wall. ‘Have you set 
up a bookseller’s stall?’ 

“<It is only something for me to read,’ says I. ‘I 
can’t wait here all day doing nothing.’ 

*«¢*And you sit down all the time, instead of stand- 
ing?’ he said. 

“*Yes, I do. I have not the force in my legs to 
keep always standing,’ said I. 

*«It is scandalous, do you hear?’ 

“*Yes; but what would you have me do, my capi- 
taine ?” 

“As he was a reasonable man, I got him at last to 
consent to a compromise. I had found out by this 
time which of my books were worth reading, and 
which were not; so I agreed that I would take my 
gun out of my sentry-box, and I would put there in 
its stead my eleven books which were not worth 
reading, and I would sit on my dwarf wall and put 
my gun between my knees, and go on reading my 
twelfth book.” 

_ ee 
HE KNEW. 


A literal truth may be a virtual lie, and though 
there exist great cleverness in the telling, it is of 
that sort of speech which we should scarcely care to 
to imitate, though we may smile at it. 

A party of boys were snow-balling one day in front 
of the old academy, just as the professor was ap 
proaching its door. Whizz! and one icy ball striking 
his shiny beaver, carried it neatly away from his head. 

It was an accident, but the professor was not aman 
to make allowances, and as he turned and glared at 
them, the boys trembled. One of them, however, 
had the self-possession to pick up and straighten the 
ill-used “tile,” and its owner, without a word, 
marched indoors and rang his bell. 

The boys went in like mice. When they were 
seated, ‘Young gentlemen,” said the professor, ‘“‘who 
threw that ball?” 

No one stirred, and not a glance was exchanged. 
The question was repeated, and still the room was 
silent. 

“I will put one more question,” said the professor, 
severely. ‘Does any one know who threw it?” 

The guilty boy raised his hand, but as he was a model 
of excellence, it did not occur to the teacher that he 
could be the offender. 

“You raised your hand, Reade,” he said, “then 
you know who did it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I should not, under ordinary circumstances, ask 
one boy to tell the misdemeanor of another, but it is 
evident that a coward is present and needs exposure. 
Reade, who threw that ball?” 

“T would rather not tell, sir,” said Reade, with a 
mischievous twinkle in his eyes. 

‘Noble boy, I honor you!” said his teacher, with 
enthusiasm. “If there is present one boy too cow- 
ardly to confess, it is evident that there is another 
who is too honorable to betray a schoolmate. For 
Reade’s sake, the culprit shall be forgiven. Young 
gentlemen, proceed with your work.” 

It is only fair to add that Reade’s conscience after- 
wards pricked him, in view of such undeserved 
praise, and that he did manfully confess. 

SS en 
YES. 

There is probably no word in the English language 
which is more ruthlessly corrupted in the pronuncia- 
tion than this monosyllable. A party of young peo- 
ple were saying good-by on the corner of a street in 
Boston. 

“May I walk with you?” asked a young man of a 
charmingly pretty and fresh girl. “Shall we cross 
the Common?” 

‘Ayah !” was the nonchalant reply. At least, this 
is as nearly as the pen can do justice to the sound. 
It is to be presumed that the pretty young lady meant 
“yes,” for she and her companion immediately set 
off in the direction indicated, but no foreigner would 
have guessed that the correctly written affirmative 
and her corruption of it were one and the same. 

There are many versions of this one little word, 
from the “Yup” of the street boy to the inarticulate 
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say ‘‘No” at moments of temptation; let us all be; ‘‘Always reliable and satisfactory,” can be said of 
willing to tutor ourselves to learn to say “Yes” at all 10 Indelible Ink but Payson’s, Sold by Druggists. [Adv. 
times and seasons, when an affirmative is required. ——— 
Surely we can do as much as that in the interests of | Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
our mother tongue. | tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a | 
vigorous and healthy growth of hair. [Adv. 
COMPOSING A POEM. —_— - 
The poet Halleck, the author of ‘Marco Bozzaris,” MIT 
used to keep his poems by him a long time, that he 
might give them the last and happiest touches. Pos- 
sessing a tenacious verbal memory, he composed his 8] R CAN BS PIANO G Q,. 
poems without committing them to writing. He - canes naka ae = ——— ° “ 
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“TI remember that once, in crossing Washington | For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. ef 
Park, I saw Halleck before me, and quickened my Gives the latest Parisian | 
pace to overtake him. As I drew near, [ heard him | fashion. Always regains its | 
crooning to himself what seemed to be lines of verse, | shape after sure. For 
and as he threw back his hands in walking, I per- | 
ceived that they quivered with the feeling of the 
passage he was reciting. | 
“T instantly checked my pace and fell back, out of | 
reverence for the mood of inspiration which seemed | 
to be upon him, and fearful lest I should intercept 
the birth of a poem destined to be the delight of 
thousands of readers.’’ 
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schoolboys, because they admire the gracefulness of 
the diction, and the melody of the words, and the 
transparent clearness of expression which allows the 
thought to enter the mind undimmed or undistorted. 
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BROTHERS OF THE MISERICORDIA. 


One of the impressive sights of Florence is the 
appearance in the streets of a procession of veiled 
figures, clothed in black, carrying a corpse to its 
burial. The figures are men, members of the Broth- 
ers of the Misericordia, a society founded in the thir- 
teenth century by a pious porter. Pietro Borsi, the 
porter, one day conceived the happy thought of re- 
forming the vices and employing the idle moments of 
his fellow-porters. 


Home Industries. 


It is the purpose of the Youth’s 
Companion to originate and 
adapt home industries for its 
girl and boy subscribers. We 
believe in making home the cen- 
ter of attraction. 

Many of the amateur Home 

stries originated by us have 
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by persuaded them to agree to the imposition | 2} = tractions in this line. 
of a fine each time they were profane. The idea | 
pleased the rough fellows, and they adopted Pietro’s PERRY MASON & GO. 
suggestion to buy litters with the money thus col- | 
lected, and to lend a hand in carrying the sick and | 
wounded to the hospital, and the dead to their burial. | 

In those warlike days and in such a quarrelsome | 
city as Florence the street frays gave them occupa- | 
tion enough. The organization grew until it became 
the popular Brothers of the Misericordia, and num- 
bered among its members all classes, from the arti- 
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san to the prince. 

When the services of the Brothers are needed a 
bell calls them, and those whose turn it is to serve 
appear on the street clothed in a black dress and in a 
hood which oovers head and face. The dress is not, 
as some have thought, a sign of shame for crimes | 
and sins, but a precaution against recognition. 

Their rule forbids a brother from receiving any- 
one from a patient, except a cup of cold water. 
The hoods conceal the brothers’ faces and thus pre- 
vents any grateful patient from rewarding them, and 
takes away from themselves the temptation to trade 
on their services. 





WELL-DRILLED ANTS. 


Ants appear to have for their motto, “In union 
there is strength.” They set the best regulated 
human committees a model in this respect, maintain- 
ing a wonderful degree of drill and discipline, by 
means of which they are enabled to accomplish tasks 
which beforehand would seem quite out of the ques- 
tion, A traveller in Central America witnessed the 
following instance of this trait. 


The ants, which were of a very minute size, car- 
ried a dead, full-grown scorpion up the wall of our 
room from the floor to the ceiling, and thence along 
the under surface of a beam to a considerable dis- 
tance, where, at last, they — it safely into their 
nest in the interior of the wood. 

During the latter part of this achievement, they 
had to bear the whole weight of the scorpion, to- 
gether with their own in their inverted position, and 
in this way to move along the beam. The order was 
so perfect that we could not detect the slightest devi- 
ation from an absolute symmetry, either in the ar- 
rangement of the little army of workmen, or in 
their movements. 

No corps of engineers could be drilled to a more 
absolute perfection in the performance of a mechan- 
ical task. According to a rough calculation, there 
must have been five or six hundred of these intelli- 
gent little creatures at work. 

Besides those engaged in the labor of transporta- 
tion, no others were seen. A single one was sitting 
on the sting at the end of the scorpion’s tail, as if 
stationed there to overlook and direct the whole pro- 
— all the rest, without an exception, were at 
work. 
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PRECISE. 


The lawyer of whom the following anecdote is re- 
lated is described as so remarkably loose-jointed that 
his head bobbed from side to side as he walked, 
while his legs were always twisted around each other 
while he was sitting. He made up for this physical 
peculiarity, however, by the extreme precision of his 
mental processes. 


One day a boorish client entered his office and found 
him writing. The stranger took a seat, and after in- 
forming the lawyer that he had come to consult him 
on & mutter of some importance, observed, “My 
father died and made a will.” 

“You say,” remarked the lawyer, writing steadily, 
“your father died and made a will.” 

“Yes, sir, my father died and made a will.” 

“Humph!” still writing and paying no attention. 

“T say, Mr. Call, my father died and made a will.” 

Pe strange!” writing and not noticing his 
client. 

“Mr. Call, I say again,” taking out his purse and 
placing a fee on the table, ‘‘my father made a will 
and died.” | 

“Oh, now we may understand each other,” said | 
the lawyer, all attention, “‘your father made a will 
before he died. Why didn’t you say so at first? 
Well, now, go on, let’s hear.” 
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THE OLD CLASS-ROOM. 


The light is warm on Ronan’s hills, 
With halls of learning crowned; 
The sunset shadow, lengthening, fills 
The memory-haunted ground. 
O bowery heights! O sun-lit peaks! 
y eye to you once more 
Is turned, and, dim with feeling, seeks 
What once it sought with glowing cheeks, 
Old class-room Number Four. 


I walk the upward path alone 
That pe walked with friends: 
A pilgrim to the halls alone 
My halting step ascends. 
I see the pine-plumed hill-tops rise 
Around me as of yore; 
Below, the weir, cloud-shadowed, lies; 
Above, the blue lakes of the skies; 
The silent halls, before. 


O shaded windows that I see, 
By pilgrim years endeared, 
Where oft I dreamed, and 
The future’s light appe dd: 
Lawns, where I used to sport and play 
With classmates seen no more, 
Springless and summerless to-day 
I wend alone life’s autumn way 
‘0 class-room Number Four. 





y tome 


Where are they now, where are they now,— 
The friends who gathered there, 
And oft, with faith-illumined brow, 
Spoke of the future fair? 
Where are the ardent hands that met 
Each evening at the door? 
My life is green in memory yet, 
But never can my heart forget 
Old class-room Number Four. 


One sleeps beside the mobile seas,— 
His life had just begun,— 
And one beneath yon crimsoned trees 
Who died for Aracan. 
Kind Nature spreads the grass and fern 
The graves of others o’er; 
The flamed-tipped leaves above them burn; 
Their feet, alas! will ne’er return 
To class-room Number Four. 
We toil and sow, but only gain 
The harvests of our prayers; 
Our hopes in God alone remain 
Of all our anxious cares. 
To these, as only helps appear 
The all of learning's store, 
The classic lore, the thoughts of seers, 
I gathered in those early years 
spent in Number Four. 
The light is low, the sunset’s glow 
Scarce hides the evening star, 
And winds through dreamy shades below 
The silver Charles afar. 
Farewell! O shadow-mantled halls! 
I ne’er may see you more; 
Afar the voice of duty calls, 
As sombre night around me falls 
And class-room Number Four. 
—Selected, 
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For the Companion. 


WASTED. 


Here is a singular, old-time story which has its 
significance for women of the present day. We 
find it in a history, long since out of print, of the 
leading families in an old town in Delaware. 

Miss V—— belonged to a colonial family of high 
descent and great wealth. She had remarkable 
beauty and talents, and resolved, even in her 
childhood, only to marry a man who could ele- 
vate her to still higher social levels. With great 
difficulty she made herself a skilled musician, 
learned to speak French with the purest accent, 
and kept herself acquainted with all the surface 
culture of the capitals in Europe. 

Travellers of distinction, in the colonies, carried 
back to Europe reports of this marvel of beauty 
and wit, and led many others who followed them, 
to seek her out. She was for years the friend and 
correspondent of Lafayette. Talleyrand, the Duc 
de Liancourt, and the Orleans princes turned out 
of their route to find the obscure Delaware home 
where she lived, and to pay homage to her. 

Marie Antoinette called upon Doctor Franklin 
to tell ber something of this ‘‘pearl of beauty in 
the wilderness, of whom she had heard so much,” 
and sent her a fan, on which she wrote, “‘d la plus 
belle.” 

Immediately after the Revolution, curiosity led 
many nobles of England and France to visit the 
new Republic. And it was their habit, if they did 
not pay their respects in person, to send their cards 
and ‘“‘hommages”’ to this beautiful woman. 

Meanwhile, she reigned like a queen in her na- 
tive town. The other women looked up to her, as 
if she were not made of human clay, like them- 
selves. ‘She had two peculiarities,’’ says the his- 
torian, ‘‘which deepened, and gave a tinge of mys- 
tery to the curiosity and interest with which she 
was regarded. She seldom appeared on the vil- 
lage street, and then, never on foot. And she al- 
ways kept some part of her lovely face covered 
by a veil, or fan, or some other device.” 

Miss V—— had many lovers, among whom were 
honorable gentlemen, who sought her for herself, 
not for her wealth. She was, it is said, deeply at- 
tached to one of them. But she refused them all, 
being resolved to marry only a man of title. 

A sudden fall in stocks left her poor; and in the 
same year her brother’s death threw his five 
orphaned children on her for support. She gave 
the remainder of her life to them, toiled hard for 
many years, fell out of public nagice, and became, 
as years crept by, a withered, homely, sad old 
woman, almost totally forgotten by the world. 

From time to time she sent for a clergyman, 
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At last, feeling herself ill, she determined to de- | 


fer no longer, and proposed to receive the rite of 
confirmation on the next Sunday; but when Sun- 
day came, she lay buried beneath the chancel. 

‘Even in her native village,” says her biogra- 
pher, ‘‘she is now forgotten.” His story was writ- 
ten half a century ago. 


who has heard of the beauty of this woman, who 


Some years passed before he got his head above 
water. e lived with the closest economy, kept clear 


of all the vices, worked hard, and, in seven years | 


from the day he carried his first paper, he settled on 
a farm of his own near Saratoga, and there remained, 
a prosperous farmer, for thirteen years. But he had 
sons growing up around him; land was getting dear 
in that part of the State; and, at last, to afford his 
boys a better chance, he returned to New York and 


| embarked in the business of distributing newspapers 
There is possibly not a human being living | and periodicals by the car-load. 


He prospered greatly, he and his sons and partners, 
and he used the leisure and means his success gave 


sacrificed all the actual good of her life to this | him as a man, and as the citizen of a free country 
| particularly, should. He was a sound patriot and a 


beauty and its possible triumphs. 


Not to men alone belongs that ‘‘vaulting ambi- | 


tion, which o’erleaps itself, and falls on the other’ 
side. 
The other side is defeat and ruin. 
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SENSE OF SMELL IN DOGS. 

Mr. George J. Romanes has communicated to the 
Linnean Society the results of a series of experi- 
ments, made by him, to test the strength and acute. 
ness of the sense of smell in dogs. The paper is re- 
printed in Nature, and will be found of interest and 
value. He cites the case of a terrier, who could not 
be thrown off his master’s track upon the pavement 
of Regent’s Park, although this track was crossed 
and recrossed by hundreds of fresher ones, and by 
thousands that were not so fresh. To make a test 
with a setter, the master had his men in Indian file, 
and the gamekeeper brought up the rear of the line. 
Each man placed his feet in the footprints of his pre- 
decessor. 


The master’s scent was most overlaid, that of the 
gamekeeper was freshest. When they had gone two 
hundred yards, the master turned to the right, fol- 
lowed by five of the men, the other six turned to the 
left, keeping their usual order. The setter followed 
the common track with such eagerness as to over- 
shoot the pointof divergence; but, quickly regaining 

| this point, chose at once the track to the right. | 

The master and a stranger to the dog exchanged 

| boots, and then went different ways. The setter fol- | 

| lowed its master’s boots, and found the stranger. | 

| When the master and stranger walked the park 
with bare feet, the setter followed its master’s trail, | 

| but not with the eagerness with which it followed the 

| trail of his boots. 

| When he walked in new shooting-boots, the setter | 

| would not follow. 

The master glued a single thickness of brown pa- 

er to the soles and sides of his old shooting-boots. 

The setter did not take the trail, until it came toa 

point where the paper, having worn away, the sole of 
one heel touched the ground. Then the dog recog- 
nized the trail at once. 

Walking in new cotton socks left no trail that the 
setter could follow; in woollen socks that had been 
worn a day, the trail was followed, but not eagerly. 

The master walked fifty yards in his shooting- 
boots, then kicked them off and carried them with 
him, while he walked in stockings three hundred 
yards, then he took off his stockings, and walked an- 
other three hundred yards barefoot. When the set- 
ter was put upon the track at the outset, it followed 
with usual eagerness, and kept up the pursuit through 
the whole distance. 

Accompanied by a stranger to the dog, the master 
rode out along a carriage way, several hundred yards 
from the house, then he alighted, and walked in his 
shooting-boots fifty yards, beside the carriage. He 
then entered the carriage, and his friend got out and 
walked two hundred yards along the way. The set- 
ter ran the whole two hundred and fifty yards at full 
speed, without making any pause at the point where 
the scent changed. 

The master walked in his ordinary shooting-boots, 
having first soaked them in oil of anise-seed. Al- 
though the odor of the anise-seed was so strong as to 
be perceived by a friend, an hour after the trail was 
made, the dog followed the track of its master, thus 
disguised, with usual speed, after having examined 
the first three or four steps carefully. 

Other experiments tested the power of scent 
through the air. The master walked down a tram- 
pled field, A a zigzag course, for a quarter of a mile, 
then turned to one side, got over a stone-wall, and 
walked back toward the house. The stone-wall was 
breast high, and about a hundred yards to the wind- 
ward of his course down the field. The dog taking 
the trail at the top of the field, followed rapidly its 
master’s winding course. 

The moment it gained the ‘‘wind’s eye” of the place 
where he was standing, with only his eyes above the 
top of the wall, the dog threw up its head, turned 
from the track it was following, and went straight to 
its owner. And yet, there were, at the time, several 
over-heated laborers near it, in the field. 
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PAPER-CARRIER. 


Among our readers are many poor boys, and some 
whose lot is very hard and apparently hopeless. We 
invite such boys to consider attentively the story of 
the late Sinclair Tousey, who was for many years 
President of the American News Company of New 
York. At the age of eleven he was as forlorn an 
orphan child as could be found in the State of New 
York, a poor little drudge, working fourteen hours a 
day in a Duchess County cotton-mill. At thirteen he 
was apprenticed to a farmer of the bad old school, 
who had much less consideration for a “hired boy” 
than for one of his own pigs. 


Slender and not too well-fed, he suffered much from 
the winter’s cold, and to get money for some warm 
gloves he set the farmer’s traps for foxes and other 
| furry creatures, whose skins could be sold at the 
country store. The old man demanded one-half the 
proceeds for the use of his traps. 

It was hard upon a poor little boy, but not as per- 
nicious to him as much of the easy-going, lavish in- 
dulgence is to many boys of the present time. 

After enduring such treatment for three years, he 
started on foot to reach some relatives in his native 
State, Connecticut, a weary tramp of a hundred 
miles. For three days he walked and walked, until, 
quite tired out, he lay down by the side of the road 
and fell asleep. There he was discovered by a farmer 
of a different kind from the one he had left in New 
York. This good man gave him a lift in his wagon, 
and, on hearing his story, paid his passage to Dan- 
bury, whither he was going. 

Having rested a few days, he went to work for a 
carpenter near by; then he served in a grocery store 
for awhile; after which, acting on the advice of his 
friends, he removed in 1832 to New York to try for 
fortune in the metropolis. The dread cholera deso- 
| lated the city that year, and this country lad had the 

disease so badly that, on his recovery, he was obliged 
| to return to Connecticut to re-establish his health. 
| He worked the next summer on a farm, earned 
| nine dollars—the price agreed upon—and took his pay 
| in quinces. He returned to New York with his 
| quinces, which he sold for eighteen dollars, and felt 
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her faith in Christ. 
was still too strong in her. 


But the hope of distinction | , y: \ n : 
Some day, surely, she | the business in which he continued much of the rest 


piciously. 
Then it was, in his nineteenth year, that he began 


| Of his life. He became a newspaper carrier, and 


would reach the social throne which she had | when he died, a short time ago, aged seventy-two, he 
come to believe her right, and religious ties might | WS still a newspaper carrier, only he carried his pa- 


stand in her way. 


pers latterly by the million, instead of dropping them 
singly every morning at subscribers’ doors. 








wise philanthropist, for he devoted time, money and 
toil to well-considered and rational schemes for the 
benefit of his fellow-citizens. 

A very able and well-informed writer in the Ameri- 
can Bookseller says that, during the last thirty years 
of his‘life, there was probably not one day in which 
he did not write something, do something or think | 
something, for the good of his ward, his city, his 
State or his country. 
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| to the assegai shaft with all my might, but dared 
| not rise to my feet. So there, within a foot of those 
fire-gleaming eyes—awful in their hateful, and vividly 
magnetic glare—with the snake’s hot and sickly 
breath panting into my face, I had to lie. 

Roger could not get near enough to place the muz 
zle of his pistol close to the marmbar’s body, and so 
have an effective shot, and as the position I was in 
could not last long, I called to him to place his revol- 
ver at half-cock, and throw it to me, at the same 
time releasing the assegai with one hand which I 
held up to catch it. I caught the pistol successfully, 
and then, placing its muzzle within an inch or two of 
those baneful, sparkling eyes, pulled the trigger. 

There was one violent convulsive throe; the heavy 
folds dashed over me in a last dying sweep, then 
slowly relapsed, and the marmbar—its fhead shattered 
to pieces—was lying dead and harmless before us. 
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GYPSY GEOGRAPHY. 
The gypsies are a strange race, among whatever 
people they live. They are literally without a coun- 
try. The earliest certain mention of them in Eu- 


For the Companion. | rope is in 1417, when they appeared in Germany, and 


THE THREE ‘“ ROCKERS.” 


“Three rockers together, a rockin’ slow, 
On the east pase. all in er row; 

Where are the folks, yer want ter know? 
No answer comes, but the wind sighs low. 


“The old house is gray with weather an’ time, 
The well-curb is mossy an’ green with slime, 
Winders rattle an endless rhyme: 

Nobody’s here, but the cheers rock slow. 


“Tt aint very long sence all in er row 
Three sisters sat rockin’ here to and fro, 
Knittin’, counifin’ from heel to toe, 
Watchin’ the bay where sails come and go. 


“They watched an’ they waited day arfter day, 
Not a single ship sailed inter the bay; 

‘Joe’s long a comin’,’ then they say, 

*Whales must be skeerce,’ an’ they all rocked slow. 


“But while they watched Mandy whitened and shrank, | 
And Mercy into strange silences sank, 
And Marthy, she looked old and lank: 
‘When will Joe come? an’ they rocked more slow. 


“Then ther come er day when an empty cheer 
Moved soft in the wind by the sister pair. | 
A year more parssed, and Mercy there 
Sat watchin’ two idle rockers blow. 


“Three rockers together, a rockin’ slow, 
Not a soul in ther place to make ’em go: 
Folks are dead, if yer want ter know, 
An’ the lonesome sea is rockin’ Joe!” 
W. H. WINSLOW. 
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NOT HIS “DEAR.” 


Here and there in the Union army a soldier was 
found who, unable to write, depended upon a com- 
panion to write his letters. One of this class, Brixy 
by name, belonged to a Pennsylvania regiment. He 
had a sweetheart at home, and one day he whispered, 
confidentially, in a comrade’s ear, and handed him 
pen, ink and paper. 
reported in Knapsack and Rifle : 


“What shall I say to her?’ asked the comrade. 
“How shall I begin it? Shall I put down ‘My 
dear’?” 

“But she aint your dear,” answered Brixy, with 
some warmth. ‘“She’s my dear.” 

“I know that, but I’ve got to call her ‘my dear’ in 
the letter.” 

“No, you haint got to call her any sich thing. I’m 
not going to have you call her your dear, when she’s 
mine.” 

“But, Brixy, this letter is to come from you, and 
she will take it as if you wrote it.” 

‘But she will know I didn’t write it, x7 . tha: some 
other feller writ the letter, and called her his dear— 
an’ that I’ll not stand.” 

“But, Brixy, you don’t get the hang of it.” 

“Yes I do get the hang of it, and you'll get hung, 
too, if you try to cut me out.” 

“Well, then,” said the scribe, seeing that Brixy was 
obstinate, “suppose, as her name is Jane, I begin in 
this style, ‘Jane, I now take my pen to write to you, 
and wish to say that you are not my dear, and you 
will please not take any love in this as coming from 
me 


“That’s it! that’s what I wanted all the time,” said 
Brixy, radiant at the solution. 

The letter was sent, and several weeks after it was 
whispered in camp, “Brixy has heard from Jane.” 

The inside of the letter was Greek to the happy fel- 
low, and he asked the corporal to read it to him. 

The boys gathered around the corporal, anxious to 
hear Jane’s reply to a letter which assured her that 
its expressions of affection were not for her. The 
corporal read as follows: 

“Joe Brixy,if you aint dead you ought ter be. 
What did you mean by writin’ sich aletter. If you’re 
alive, I want an answer. If you’re dead, I’ll egscuse 
you. I ask ag’in, what you mean by tellin’ me I aint 
your dear? Don’t come home alive; come dead, if 
you’re comin’ at all.” 

“She’s gone back on me; Jane is not the girl I took 
her to be,” sorrowfully exclaimed the grieved and 
puzzled Brixy.° ‘I didn’t tell her she was not my 
dear; it was the feller who writ the letter.” 

The scribe had to write several explanatory letters, 
before a reconciliation was effected. 





CLOSE QUARTERS. 


It is wisely ordained that some men can never be 
long happy unless they are in danger of being killed. 
They are born to be explorers of new continents, and 
are useful in their. day and generation. Most men, 
however, are made of different stuff. They like to be 
safe and comfortable. Hairbreadth escapes, like the 
following, which happened to Captain Lindley in 
South Africa, they enjoy only in reading. Indeed, 
probably the captain himself would rather relate this 
adventure than go through another like it. 


Springing after a rock-rabbit that vanished over a 
little ridge of earth, I saw, within a hole facing me, 
from a precisely similar mound, what I took for the 
rabbit’s eyes. In a moment I had ag aay an assegai 
at the animal’s head, and with such force as to trans- 
fix it through and through, driving nearly half a foot 
of the weapon’s blade into the ground. 

hat was our horror to see, lashing forth with 
fury from a hole just behind the other, the huge black 
folds of a writhing marmbar/ Instead of a rabbit, 
I had transfixed the neck of this deadly snake. 

Our lives hung, literally, upon a reed. If the asse- 
gai should break, there was no escape for us. I had 
not even time for this reflection, for no sooner had 
the hideous coils burst forth from the hole than, with 
a sweeping lash of the monster’s tail, I was knocked 
flat to mother-earth. 

“Shoot it! shoot it!’ I cried to Roger. 

Bang! bang! bang! went his revolver in reply; 
but these shots were wasted, for he shouted, ‘It’s no 
use; I can’t hitit. It moves too quick!” And, indeed, 
the wild blows of the reptile’s tail were flying about, 
sending the stones and dirt in every direction. 

I never for an instant lost my hold upon the shaft 





of the assegai, for our lives depended entirely upon 
keeping the marmbar’s head pinned to the ground. 
Providentially, despite the great strain, the tough 
iron head and shaft held firm, though bent and 
dragged inward to the hole at a serious arch. 

It was a nasty fix to be in, close to that deadly ser- 
| pent’s fangs, and nothing but a slight piece of iron 
and wood to keep it from taking our lives, I held on 


The subsequent proceedings are | 


within twenty years of that time they were in Italy, 
Switzerland, Spain and France. Where they came 
from is a mystery, though their language indicates 


lan origin in the north of India. They have no knowl. 


edge or tradition among themselves of their early 
home; and the loose notions commonly held by other 
people, on this question, are shown by a conversa- 
tion reported. Two women were watching a gypsy 
girl, who was passing down the other side of the 
road, opposite to where they were standing. 


“T say,” said one of the women to the other, cwhy 
that’s a gypsy; they’re queer sort o’ folks ar’n’t they? 
I wonder where they came from?” 
‘Lor,”’ said the other woman, “‘doan’t you know? 
I can tell you; they came from Egypt to be sure, and 
that’s the reason why they be called gypsies.” 
Mr. Vernon Morwood discourses on this subject in 
his recent book on the gypsies. To show how crude 
| are the notions of these people upon their origin, he 
refers to a conversation he once had with a gypsy 
woman. 
“As you know,” we said to her, ‘‘gypsies are not of 
| our race, but altogether distinct from us, both in life 
and habits. Do you, or any of your folks know what 

| country the forefathers of the gypsies were supposed 
to be natives of, or in which they lived before they 
came to England?” 

“Oh!” replied the woman, “it would take me a long 
time to explain that to you, so you must excuse my 

| trying to do so.” 

Having assured her that he did not wish her to en- 
ter into details respecting the matter, we asked, “‘Did 
your people come, in the first place, from Egypt or 
from India?” 

From the vague and laconic answer we received to 
| our inquiry, it was evident that this woman knew less 
of general geography, and the relative positions the 
ubove countries sustain to each other, than she did 
of the topography of either Bow Common, or of that 
of many of the lanes and cozy nooks of this her na- 
tive country; for after hesitating, she replied: 

“Why, sare, we believe we come from both them 
countries, and that is all I can tell you.” 

An intelligent £ sy-man, being asked a similar 
question, returned the ungracious answer, ‘I don’t 
know, sir, nor I don’t care; I knows I’m here, and 
| that’s all that concerns me.” 


| ———__—49> 
GOOD-HUMOR OF THE JAPANESE. 


The author of ‘‘The Cruise of the Marchesa” agrees 
with all travellers in Japan that the people there are 
always good-natured. Certainly the circumstances 
under which the old gentleman kept his temper so 
admirably, as he describes, were such as to try the 
nerve and patience of a brutal Saxon. The little 
party of Englishmen made an excursion in sedan 
chairs. 


The excitement on our return was even greater 
than that we had caused at our departure, and as we 
trotted along fresh crowds joined us at every street 
corner. Our sturdy little bearers put on their best 
pace, and we swept along regardless of anything that 
might lie in our path. 

Most of those we met were wise enough to run 
with the stream, or to flatten themselves against the 
wall, with the single exception of a grave-lookin 
old gentleman with a baby in his arms—of the stu 
of which heroes are made. 

In him duty was swallowed up in no considerations 
of caution, and regardless of the advancing multi- 
tude, he calmly awaited our approach, and executed 
the profoundest of bows. He never finished it. In 
= instant the wave of humanity had overwhelmed 
him. 

Taken in flank by two solemn damsels whose eyes 
were glued on the most ornamental of our party, he 
was capsized in a moment, and the unhappy baby 
flew out of his arms with an impetus which must 
have caused considerable discomfort in its check. 

Both were, however, almost instantly rescued, or 
it might have gone hard with them; and from my 
last look at the old gentleman’s unmoved face, it ap- 
peared as if he regarded the whole affair as one of 
the common incidents of life. 

Placidity of disposition and imperturbable good- 
humor seem to be the normal condition of this pleas- 
ant little people, and I do not think I saw a cross 
look or heard an angry exclamation during the whole 
of our visit. 

—_-— +o 


HORRID. 


Many persons who effect horror at seeing their 
names in print are really delighted at every such bit 
of notoriety. In fact, they resort to all kinds of de- 
vices to secure it. 


A reporter was standing behind a fg ayn of 
plants, at a fashionable party, writing a line in his 
note-book, when, to his surprise, he was approached 
by an elegantly dressed lady. 

“Ah,” she said, gaily, “I have caught you at last.” 

“I beg your pardon,” replied the embarrassed jour- 
nalist, ‘I was simply making a note of something.” 

‘Oh, I knew it,” said the lady, with increased live- 
a i of manner, “you are a reporter, aren’t you?” 

“ ’ 

“Well, now, do you know, I think you reporters are 
too dreadfully bad for anything.” 

“Indeed! Thank you for your frankness.” 

“Yes, you are. You go and put our names in your 
horrid papers, every time we go anywhere. You 
were setting down a lot of them a moment ago, I am 
sure of it.” 

“Oh, no; I assure you I was not.” 

“Well, but I know you will do it. It’s poe like 
you. And it’s awfully provoking, especially when 
one’s name isn’t spelled right, as mine hardly ever is. 
Here is my card.” 

“T do not think I shall give a full list of names and 
costumes,” said the reporter. 

This was too much for the anxious belle. ‘Well,” 
she said, hastily, “here is a full description of my 
dress, already written out.” Then she added, play- 
fully, ‘‘But you are just horrid, all the same.” 

Isn’t it singular such women do not see that even a 
reporter must be disgusted with their boldness and 
their vanity? 

HE was a very little boy to whom had been given a 
toy watch. “Does it go?” asked the donor, as the 
child held it to his ear. “Oh, yes,” he exclaimed, 
smiling with delight, ‘it almost goes !”—Critic. 
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For the Companion. 
SUITED AT LAST. 


I asked her if she wouldn’t like 
A dress like mine to wear, 

With tucks and puffs—but there she lay 
As if she didn’t care. 


I asked her if she’d like to have 
A cunning little hat, 

With ribbons and a feather on— 
She didn’t move for that. 

I asked her if she’d like to learn 
To read and write and spell, 

And other thing like little girls— 
I couldn’t make her tell. 

I asked her if she didn’t want 
A splendid picture book, 

With boys and girls and dogs and cats— 
She wouldn’t even look! 

I asked her if she’d like to play 
Awhile with my new doll, 

Instead of sleeping all the time— 
She didn’t stir at all! 

I asked her if she wouldn’t come, 
And jump and run around, 

And chase and catch a ball with me— 
She never made a sound! 

“You are a lazy little thing 
As ever lived!” I said. 

“Do come and play a bit with me”— 
She never raised her head! 

I got some milk and said to her, 
“Here, Pet, this is for you, 

Come kitty, kitty, kitty, kit’’— 
She jumped and cried, ‘““Mieuw! Mieuw!” 


—_—————+or—_——_— 
For the Companion. 
TWO LETTERS. 


“I wish I could see my 
Uncle John Tyler,” said 
Tommy, puckering up his 
forehead, and looking as 
though he would as lief cry 
about it as not. ‘I just 
wish I could, 
now!” 


| 


But Tommy shook his head, half-crying. ‘Then 
twouldn’t be my very own letter,”’ he said. ‘Oh, 


» 


| de-ar 

All at once Daffy jumped up and ran out of the 
| room. When she came back she brought the mu- 
| cilage-bottle and an old A-B-C book. 

“T’ve thought of a plan,” cried she, ‘‘a real nice 
one. See, dear, you can cut the letters right out 
of this book; they're big, you know, and it’s all 
to pieces, besides, and stick ’em on a sheet of pa- 
per, just the same as if you were really, truly 
writing. Won’t that be fun?” 

“Yes’um, it will!’ cried Tommy, gleefully, 
scrambling for the scissors. And of course it 
would be; but whoever but Daffy would have 





| thought of such a thing? 

After that the letter progressed finely. Daffy 
told what to say and how to spell it, for her part, | 
and Tommy cut out the letters for his part, be-| 
sides helping Ben a good deal about sticking them 
in place, though Ben privately thought he could | 
have done a great deal better without the aid of 
Tommy’s clumsy little fingers, as I do not doubt 
he could, myself. 

However, the letter was a great success; the| 
lines were really much straighter than could have 
been expected, under the circumstances, and the 




















“‘Well,you can’t,” 





said Daffy, nodding 
hercurly head, 
“and so it isn’t any 
use to wish. Be- 
cause he’s away 
out to California,— 
as much as twenty 
hundred miles from 
here, I wouldn't 
wonder, — and he 
isn’t coming home 
fora year.” 

“And a year is 
twelve months, and 
a month is four 
weeks, and a week 
is seven days, and 
a day is twenty- 
four hours, and an 
hour is sixty min- 
utes, and a minute 
is sixty seconds,” 
piped Ben, cheer- 
fully. “I learned 
that in my deduc- 
tion tables.” 

“Oh, de-ar!’’ 
quavered Tommy, 
“I'm ’fraid he won’t 
ever come home 
long’s I live.” 

“Why, yes he will,” said Tommy’s mother, who 
had just that minute finished getting the baby to 
sleep. ‘A year isn’t a very long time, dear. And 
you may write him a letter now, if you want to; 
that'll be next thing to talking to him.” 

“Oh, can 1?” cried Tommy, delighted. ‘With 
pen and ink, mamma ?” 

“With a pencil,” said his mother, smiling. 

“And I'll tell you how, dear, while I'm sewing 
my patchwork,” said motherly Daffy. 

“And I'll write it for you, Tommy,” said Ben, 
“T’d just as lieves as not.” 

But Tommy didn’t like that idea a bit; because 
if Ben did the writing, and Daffy told him what 
to say, where would be his own letter to Uncle 
John? He scowled a little. 

“I’m going to write it myself, in printing,” he 
said, looking at Ben, severely. 

‘So you shall, dear,” Daffy said. ‘Sha’n’t he, 
mother ?” 

“If he can,” her mother answered. 

But he couldn't, as it turned out. His poor lit- 
tle fingers toiled for half an hour, maybe, over 

“Dear Uncle John,” and when it was written, 
mother herself couldn’t have told what it was, if 
she had not known. 

‘‘Hadn’t you better let Ben write for you, Tom- 
my ?” she asked. “It’s hard work, you know.” 


USSELLES ICV OLSON 


print might be read across the room, it was so 
plain. Tommy was highly pleased; he did not 
want to let it go out of his sticky little hands, for 
a minute. 

‘You'll muss it all up, dear,” said wise Daffy. 
“Now sister’ll read it to you one time more, and 
then we’ll let Ben take it to the post-office.” 

So Daffy read the letter,—which I haven’t room 
to write here,—about the deep snow, and the baby’s 
cunning tricks, and the new bossy-calf, and 
Tommy’s reading through the primer twice and 
having the whooping-cough. Mother laughed 
slyly as she listened, but she felt that it could not 
fail to be a very interesting letter to Uncle John 
Tyler. 

Then Daffy folded it and put it in the envelope, 
and Tommy sealed it and lapped the mucilage all 
off of two stamps before he got one securely stuck 
in the upper right-hand corner, and mother di- 
rected it, and Ben ran down to the office with it in 
a hurry. 

‘Now, when will I get it back?’ demanded 
Tommy. ‘To-morrow, s’pose ?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Daffy. ‘Maybe you won’t 
for two weeks, dear.” 

“Q-oh, now!” said Tommy. 

‘And perhaps not for three weeks,” said mother. 
‘‘You mustn’t be disappointed if you don’t.” 

“Oh, de-ar!” said Tommy. “I ca-ant wait!” 








| stupid letter. 

















But he could, you know, and he did, though 
not so long as mother had said he might have to. 
It was just two weeks to a day from the time Ben 
carried the letter to the office till he brought home 
a big white envelope with two stamps on it, 
directed plain as plain could be to ‘Master 
Thomas H. Pulsifer.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” cried Tommy, and it wasn’t a 
minute, no, it wasn’t ten seconds before he had it | 
open. And out on the floor dropped two bits of 
cardboard. 

“Pictures!” cried Daffy, almost as much ex- 
cited as Tommy, himself, was. ‘‘Why, what are 
they >” 

“Why, what is ’em?” echoed Tommy, regard- 
less of grammar. ‘Eggs and a dog and—and | 
chickens—and—and”’— | 

“Ostriches,” laughed mother. ‘Don’t you 
know that Uncle John is on an ostrich farm? | 
Bring me your letter, dear, and we’ll see what 
about it.” | 

So Tommy carried the letter to mother, hugging 
the pictures close all the while. And this is what 
was about it: 





“My DEAR LITTLE ToMMy,—Your letter came 






























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
+ 
DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 


Across. 


- The line that bounds the sight; 
- Men are this when they fight; 
This, a cathedral grand; 
. These took place in our land; 
. This is something guns will need; 
. Here’s a flower, not a weed; 
. This is feeling out one’s way; 
Of this there’s nothing more to say. 


NID OVP RO 


Diagonals. 


Occupations for the fall; 
Pleasant sport for one and all. 
DYKE CLEMENTS. 


2. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


To one-fourth of a large Western 
city, add one-fifth of a famous dis- 
coverer’s native land. 

One-third of the Northwestern 
possession of the United States. 

One-sixth of a noted city by the 


sen. 

One-fourth of the sea. 

And one-third of 
an East Indian 
island. 

These will make 








safe and sound, and I was | 
very much pleased with it. 
because I could read _ it | 
without my glasses. I know | 
you will want an answer | 
right back, and as I haven’t | 
much time to write, I am 
going to send you some 
pictures which I’m sure you 
will like better than any 
One of them is a photograph of the 
first ostriches which were hatched here after I came, 
and which are now more than a year old; the other 
is of chicks two weeks old, two ostrich-eggs with a 
hen’s egg beside them, and my dog Floss.” 

“Oh, how little the hen’s egg is!” cried Daffy. 
“It isn’t any bigger than one of my wax beads.” 

“That’s ‘cause the other eggs are so big, 
goosey,” said Ben, with all the wisdom of ten 
vears. 

“But don’t the chickens look funny, and isn’t 
the dog cute ?” 

“Uncle John says he’s going to send Daffy a 
plume for her best bonnet this spring,” smiled 
mother, who had read the letter through. 

‘*When he knows I don’t wear ’em, any more 
than he does glasses,” Daffy laughed merrily. 
“The idea of Uncle John Tyler wearing glasses!” 

“The idea!” murmured Tommy, hugging his 
pictures tight. 

——— +> 








For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


“Mamma,” said Ellie, ‘‘there is something at 
auntie’s that looks like a big bottle with a basket 
around it. I asked auntie what it is, and she 
said it’s a-a-a jimmy-john !” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Bertie, ‘that cat won’t 
stay with her kittens; she has left them again!” 

“Yes,” said little Nellie, ‘but she has hired 


4 
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an island famous for 
an event which hap- 
pened in the latter 
part of the fifteenth 
century, Oct. 12. 

A. M. P. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTICS, 


The finals of the 
first form the pri- 
mals of the second; 
the finals of the sec- 
ond form the primals 
of the third; and the 
finals of the third 
form the primals of 
the fourth. The 
cross- words consist 
of the same number 
of letters. 

I. 

1. To support with 
food. 

2.One of the 
United States. 

3. Bondsmen, 

4. A poetic foot of 
two short and one 
long syllable. 

5. A Scripture 
proper name. 

6. To dye before 
manufacture. 

7. Nourishing. 












\ 8. Prayers. 
t y Primals—A battle fought on Oct. 20, 1827. 
i Finals—A battle fought on Oct. 14, 1066. 


Il. 


2. Irregularity in disease, particularly in 
crises. 

3. A chureh officer or officiate, whose 
functions are confined to the vocal depart- 
ment of the choir. 

4. An article of food. 

5. To superintend. 

6. A river in Naples. 

7. Fretting. 

8. A genus of plunts. 

Finals—A battle fought on Oct. 17, 1777. 


111. 
1. Defamatory speech. 
2. The science of quantity in general, or universal 
arithmetic. 
3. A thick woollen stuff, quilled or twilled. 
4. Having handles. 
5. A Celtic divinity, regarded as the evil principle, 
but confounded by the Romans with Jupiter. 
6. The face of a coin. 
7. A small particle. 
8. A distributor of alms for another. 
Finals—The name of a distinguished English artist, 
who died on Oct. 1, 1873. 
IV. 
. Expressive. 
. Extreme pain. 
A river in the United States. 
Haughty contempt. 
To endure. 
Mountains in Italy. 
. The rudiments of a plant. 
. Ceasing to move or act. 
Finals—The name of a distinguished American 
minister, who died on Oct. 2, 1842. F. 8. 


DIDO ON 





Conundrums. 


Which is the most unlucky young lady in the 
world? Mis-fortune. 

What prize is unexpected, often unwelcome, and 
given to every one? A surprise. 

When is a piece of rope like one of Dickens’s nov- 
els? When it is all of a twist (Oliver Twist). 

What Oriental cavaliers have given children a great 
deal of pleasure? Arabian _—, 

When is flour like true politeness? When it is in- 

re(a)d. 

What kind of a garment is suitable for a chimney? 
A mantle. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, 1st stanza, far; 2d, endeavor, 3d, read, need, 
sincerity. Initials, Fern. 


2. TACA 
TAR 

TE 

A 


AC 
Ss 
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ce Zp 
Zen 


3. Patience, patients. 
4. 1, Fieldfare; 2, Skate; 3, Cricket; 4, Skipper; 
5, Adjutant; 6, Father-lasher. 
5. COR 
OE 
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another cat to stay with them; I saw it.” 
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Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
WHOLE WHEAT BREAD. 


Letters received from different places ask for in- 
formation about this wholesome article of food. The 
old-fashioned Graham bread, in spite of ridicule, has 
conquered for itself a place in American cookery. It 
seems that the bran, acting on the lining membrane 
of the intestines, promotes their peristaltic action, 
and prevents all ordinary constipation. Thousands 
of persons have been relieved by it from what had 
been a very sore trouble. 

It was subsequently seen that the same result 
would follow from the use of clear wheat bran, taken 
in connection with the ordinary food; and that this 
was, in some respects, the best way to secure the de- 
sired results, since one could not always depend on 
getting good Graham bread, but could easily lay in a 
permanent supply of good bran. 

But science has revealed the fact that bolting, 
which gives to flour the whiteness so much desired 
by our American housekeepers, throws out its most 
important constituent, namely, the phosphorus, which 
enters so largely into the composition of the brain 
and nerves. This is contained in the dark layer of 
the wheat which lies next to the hull. Hence, white 
flour and bran are far from imparting the full value 
of bread as the staff of life. 

The lack of this rejected constituent is now believed 
to account largely for the fact that our American 
population suffer so greatly from nervous troubles. 
Besides, much of the constipation simply results 
from the weakness of the nervous centres which pre- 
side over the action of the bowels. 

Within a few years improved methods of manu- 
facture have secured an article of flour greatly supe- 
rior to the Graham, called whole wheat flour. It 
reduces the hull to very fine particles, retains all the 
constituents of the flour, and, by the cold blast pro- 
cess, guards against all heating. 


a = 
WOMAN IN THE PAST. 


Girls who consider their advantages inferior to 
those of their brothers have only to turn back a few 
pages of history, in order to extract comfort from 
the contrast of a melancholy past with a brilliant 
present. There was a time, scarcely to be under- 
stood in these days, when woman was little more 
than a slave and ornamental appendage. During the 
Middle Ages and a following period, no one would 
have dreamed of doubting her inferiority. 


In the seventeenth century “woman was still re- 
garded as the inferior of man; in the lower classes 
as a drudge, in the higher as an ornament.” 

Montaigne was one of those “who, through false 
gallantry, would ny: woman in a state of ignorance, 
on the pretext that instruction would mar her nat- 
ural charms.” The same author recommends poetry 
to women because it is ‘‘a crafty art, disguised, all 
for pleasure, all for show, just as they are.” 

John Stuart Mill, in sarcastic reference to this time, 
thus characterizes it: “Some generations ago, when 
satires on women were in vogue, and men thought it 
a clever thing to insult women for being what men 
made them.” 

Under such conditions, it can scarcely be a subject 
of wonder that women did not attain their highest 
development. They may well have deserved some of 
the prevalent medieval proverbs, of which the fol 
lowing are specimens : 

‘Women and horses must be beaten.” 

“Women and money are the cause of all evil.” 

‘*Women keep only secrets which they do not know.” 

“Between a woman’s yes and no there isn’t room 
for the point of a needle.” 


WOODPECKERS’ CONFECTIONERY. 


It is much more interesting, says a writer in the 
Swiss Cross, to watch the neighbors in feathers and 
fur than the neighbors in cambric and lace, and 
sometimes they make a much more profitable subject 
for conversation. I have detected, he says, one of 
our yellow-bellied woodpeckers tapping a maple-tree 
for the sake of the sap. 


Attracted to my window by a vigorous hammering, 
I saw a beautiful male bird sinking a shaft near the 


| healthy, and the sounds from the tapping gave no 








evidence of hollowness; so I thought at first it might 
be a case of misguided instinct, or perhaps merely 
an experimental bore. 

As soon as one hole was completed, another was 
begun, and by the time that was done, the sap had 
commenced to flow freely from the first. 

It was then I noticed that it was the sweet sap the 
fellow was after, and not with the hope of any other 
reward that the bore was made, for, as the sap 
tlowed, it was sipped up, first from the first hole, and 
then from the second, and meanwhile, between 
drinks, the little fellow was vigorously at work upon 
a third excavation. 

When this was done, and all three taps flowing pro- 
fusely, his sweet tongue was not yet sated, but his 
scarlet head was kept bobbing to and fro, sipping the 
sap from the three holes, while he energetically | 
started a fourth. This completed, and all four taps 
well under way, his whole attention was for a few | 
moments devoted to his sugar-bush, until, at length 
satisfied, he flew off—possibly to get a pickle! 


> 
AT LOW TIDE. 


A sort of patriarchal relation formerly existed be- 
tween the gentry of Ireland and their servants. The 
squire looked upon them as his retainers whom he | 
was bound to support and protect, while they, on | 
their part, were as much interested in maintaining | 
the reputation of “the old family,” as if connected 
with it by blood. Their devotion sometimes ex- 
pressed itself in comical ways, especially when the | 
resources of the family estate were a topic of con- 
versation. 


An Irish gentleman invited an English nobleman 
to shoot on his place on the west coast of Ireland. | 
The Englishman was placed in charge of the game- | 
keeper, an old servant, who saw to it that the Saxwn 
should be favorably impressed with the game on tne 
estate, so far as words could impress him. 

There was nothing that ever ran or flew that the 
nobleman inquired about but the gamekeeper asserted 
—_ be found on the place, by hundreds and thou- 
sands. 

The nobleman was amused, and asked scores of | 
questions about beasts and birds, whose homes were 
in Asia and Africa. But of every one the game- | 
keeper asserted that it could be found in abundance 
somewhere on the place. 

At last the nobleman asked, ‘‘Are there any para- 
doxes here?” 

The keeper scratched his head at this poser, and 
after a moment’s hesitation, answered, ‘Bedad, 
then, your lordship may find two or three of them 
sometimes on the sand when the tide’s out.” 


a 


HIGH PRICED LEAD. 


The Boers, who are Dutch colonists of the Cape of 
Good Hope, are said by Dr. Livingstone to be “a 
sober, industrious, and most hospitable body of 
peasantry.” There must be here and there a black 
sheep among them, however, judging from the follow- 
ing anecdote, related by an English traveller: 


I remember that some farmers at Nachtmaal—the 
communion service of the Dutch church—thronged 
into a store to make purchases, after their usual 
fashion. 

One of them who had bought a box of tea, out of 
which a few pounds had been taken as a sample, be- 
came enamored of a fine bar of lead lying on the 
counter. With a rapidity which, nevertheless, did 
not escape the eye of the storekeeper, he popped it in- 
to the tea-chest, which had been already weighed. 

When he was settling up, however, the salesman, 
pretending to discover some error in the weighing, 
put the chest again upon the scales; and as he 
charged four shillings, four pence per pound for tea, 
the Dutchman (who of course could not draw atten- 
tion to the nine-pound bar he had thrust into it) had 
the pleasure of paying at that rate for the lead. 


o~ ™ 
WHAT HE DRANK. 


The reason people are thirsty is that there is a de- | 
mand in the blood, which is largely composed of 
water, for more fluid; and physiologists are agreed 
that water, the purer, the better and safer, is the only 
drink that is really needed to make good this defi- 
ciency. The following anecdote affords a good illus- 
tration of the truth of this: 


A Nantucket steamboat captain was once asked by 
a ~ or on his boat how much ardent spirits he 
used. 

He replied, “I never drank a teaspoonful of rum, 
brandy, gin, cider, wine, or beer; I never smoked or 
snuffed, and I never drank tea or coffee.” 

“But,” said the passenger, “what do you drink 
with your breakfast?” 

“Cold water,” was the answer. 

“And what with your dinner?” 

“Cold water.” 

“Well,” said the passenger, ‘‘but what do you take 
when you are sick?” 

“I never was sick in my life,” was the ready reply. 


+> 
POLITENESS WON. 


The following pretty incident is related in the Irish 
Times about a monkey and a dog, again illustrating 
the advantages of politeness, even among animals: 


A brave, active, intelligent terrier, belonging to a 
lady friend, one day discovered a monkey, belonging 
to an itinerant organ-grinder, seated upon a bank 
within the grounds, and at once made a dash for him. 
The monkey, who was attired in jacket and hat, 
awaited the onset in such undtetarbed tranquillity 
that the dog halted within a few feet of him to re- 
connoitre. 

Both animals took a long, steady stare at each 
other, but the dog evidently was recovering from his 
surprise, and about to make a spring for the in- | 
truder. 

At this critical juncture, the monkey, who had re- 
mained perfectly quiet hitherto, raised his paw and 
gracefully saluted by lifting his hat. 

The effect was magical. The dog’s head and tail 
dropped, and he sneaked off to the house, refusing to 
leave it until his polite but mysterious guest had de- 
parted. 





A TERRIBLE THREAT. 


Some young authors are sometimes unreasonable 
and inconsiderate, as was the one who put a dreadful 
load of responsibility on a helpless editor by sending 
with a very poor story the following letter: 

DEAR S1rR.—Beware how you add to the insults I 
have rec’d of late by declining this MS., for I have 
made a firm resolve that I will never write another 
line for publication if this story is returned to me. 


Remember this, and understand that I mean every 
word of it. 





en 


WHEN all sorts and conditions of men were con- | 
fined in English prisons for debt, one man heard his 
compinion brushing his teeth the last thing at night 
before he slept. On waking in the morning, he found 


base of alarge maple. It struck me as being » dis- | him at the same work. “Ugh, Mr. Fitzgerald,” said | 
couraging place to bore for grubs, as the tree was| he; “a weary night you must have had of it!” 
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When your blood is impoverished the remedy is | 


athand. Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. (Ade. 
os 
Barry’s Tricopherous is 86 years old. There has 
never been so useful or so reliable a hair preparation. 
The Latest Weaves. 


TEYEE ( 
S LK And the Lowest Prices. 


THE NEW MASCOTTE BLACK SILK, 


One of the most beautiful styles ever produced in a 

Black Silk. Our Silks are all made from a superior 

quality of pure silk yarns, and dyed by the best dyers in 
ne world, hence their permanent richness and superior 

wearing qualities. Send four 2c. stamps for samples, 

stating kinds most desired, and we will send choice line 

to select from, and return stamps with first order. 
Please mention the COMPANION. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE BEST WEARING. 
Richest in Appearance. 
The Prettiest Shades. 


SCHOLARS’ PRIZES. 
‘One Hundred Dollars in Gold ! 


SILL STOVE WORKS, 


of Rochester,N.Y. and Chica- 
go, desiring to familiarize the 
public with their trade-mark 
and the line of stoves it repre- 
sents, and at the same time 
encourage and stimulate the 
art of Free-Hand Draw- 
ing, hereby offer in prizes, 
One Hundred Dollars in Gold, 
consisting of a first prize of Sixty Dollars, second prize 
of Thirty Dollars and third prize of Ten Dollars, all pay- 
able February Ist, 1888, to the scholar under fifteen years 
of age, who, prior to Dee. 31, 1887, shall have submitted, 
in compliance with the rules governing the contest, the 
Best Free-Hand Drawing of their complete trade-mark, 
a reduced copy of which is shown above. Copies of rules 
governing the contest will be mailed Free to any part 
of the United States upon receipt of two cents postage. 
Applications may be addressed to the 
SILL STOVE WORKS 








Rochester, N. x or Chicago, Ill. 





VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 

The ordinary glycerines of commerce are pro- 
duced from ANIMAL FATS, such as lard, 
tallow, and often grease, which is even more 
objectionable. The knowledge of this offensive 
fact prevents many persons from enjoying the 


benefits of glycerine. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE 
produced from SWEET 
VEGETABLE OIL, and is of such extreme 
purity as will satisfy the most fastidious. 


GLYCERINE is 


It is bland to the taste, soothing 


cous membrane, and healing to irritated sur- 


faces of whatever kind. 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE, 


internal or external use, should be diluted with 
It is put up in glass 
stopper toilet bottles, at 75¢. and $1.25. 


If your druggist does not keep our VEGETABLE 
GLYCERINE, we will deliver it to your address, 


an equal bulk of water. 


express prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


to the mu- 





(CopyRIGHTED.) 


Our Guarantee Seal is 
on every package, and 
this guarantee covers 
not only the purity of 
the Glycerine, but also 
its Vegetable origin. 


whether for 














PHENOMENA 


njure, like medicine, and can 
most feeble as by the robust. 


THEY PREVENT AS WELL AS CURE. 


The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish 
circulation are stimulated, and all the old-time health 
and good feeling come back. They are constructed on 
scientific principles, imparting an exhilarating,health- 
giving current to the whole system. Professional men 
assert that there is hardly a disease which Electricity 
or Magnetism may not benefit or cure, and they daily 
practise the same, as your own physician will inform 
you. 


Has attended the introduction of Dr. Scott’s Genuine Electric Appliances in the United 
States. Year after year their popularity grew with unpepeotonses 
their merit and reputation are known throughout the w 

le and agreeable remedies, supremely efficacious, durable and convenient. They do not 
hr f worn with good effect and intense satisfaction by the 


For this reason they should be worn by all. 


Here are a few of the Testimonials which the Mail brings us every day: 


L SUCCESS!! 


rapidity, until to-day 
ole civilized world. They are siin- 


| 


| The celebrated Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New 
| York, formerly Surgeon-General of the United States 
| Army, lately lectured upon this subject, and advised 
| all medical men to make trial of these agencies, 
| describing at the same time most remarkable cures he 
| had made, even in cases which would seem hopeles-. 


\ 





Robinson Bank, 
Robinson, Ill. 
Their quick cures of 
rheumatism, liver and kid- 
ney troubles, and debility 
are wonderful. It gives me 
pleasure to recommend 
hem to suffering friends. 
A. P.WoOoDWORTH,Cash’r. 


Peoria, Ill. 

I have suffered from kid- 
ney, liver and nervous 
troubles for twelve years. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Belt 
entirely cured me after 
all other remedies had fail- 
ed. His Electric Hair 
Brush has cured my Neu- 
ralgia. C. W.HORNISH. 


Baltimore, Md. 

Intense nervous debility 
has been my trouble for 
years. Physicians and their 
medicine did not help me. 
I finally derived great re- 
lief from Dr. Scott’s Elec- 
tric Belt. L.H. MILLER. 


East Berlin, Pa. 
Your Belt has cured me 
of Insomnia and Nervous-§ !NDIGESTION 
ness, and has also had won- & ALL 
derful effect on Neuralgic 
affection of the chest. 
B. SELL. 











NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, 





A QUICK CURE 


PROMOTES HEALTH STRENCTH & ENERGY. 
SSK / 





IC BELT & CORSET. Kente Dyspepsia, from 
NATURES OWN REMEDY. 


Streater, Ill. 
Dr. Scott: Your E!lec- 
tric Corsets are beautiful 
in appearance, wonderful 
in effect, and elegant in fit 
and finish. 
Mrs. M. J. BRIGGS. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
I found Dr. Scott's Elec- 
tric Corsets possessed mir- 
aculous power in stimulat- 
ing and invigorating my 
enfeebled body, and the 
Hair Brush had a magic 
effect on my scalp. 
Mrs. T. E, SNYDER, 
Fancy Goods Dealer. 
Newark, N.Y. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Cor- 
sets have entirely cured 
me of Muscular Rheuma- 
tism. It has also cured a 
severe case of Headache 
and female troubles of 
eighteen years’ standing. 
Mrs. L. C. SPENCER. 
Niles, Mich. 
Dr. Scott's Electric Cor- 


S GENUIN 


which I had suffered for 
eight years. His Electric 
jair Brush cures my 
Headache every time. 
Mrs. WM. H. PEAK. 








Brooklin, Me. 
DR. ScorT: The corsets I ordered six months ago 
have worn splendidly, and have given satisfaction 
every way. They are the best Corset I ever wore, 
aside from their electric qualities. which are truly 
marvellous. I suffered greatly from rheumatism in 
my back and limbs, but your Electric Corsets have 
entirely cured me. They are better than represented. 

Mrs. J. B. BABSON. 


There are many so-called “Electric” and Magnetic 
Belts on the market, some of which retail as high as 
$10.00 to’ $25.00, but we challenge the whole world to 
produce so powerful and effective a Belt as our #3 
one. Ours is good value for the money; hence we sell 
— to one of any other make. Our prices are as fol- 
OWS: 

Regular Standard Belt......full power, $3.00 














Extra-fine Red Satin........ ° 6.00 
Nerve and Lung Invigorator, ‘‘ $5 & 10.00 
Chest Protector................ 2 3.00 
aroa = evee 8 2.50 
Sciatic Appliance. bed 8.00 
e. pi « on 5.00 
Shoulder “ . “ 5.00 
Knee Caps ....... mid 5.00 
Anklets ..... be 3.00 
PEs cconevesccoseesees cevee ” 50 
Insoles, all sizes per pair ... *” 50 
Office Caps, $3.00; Sleeping Caps...... ++e03.00 
Suspensory, the Genuine Article, full power..5.00 


Hair Brushes,........81.00, 1.50, 2 


-00, 1.50, 2.00 and 3.00 
Hair Curler, 50 cts. Tooth Brush....... .50 





Call at our elegant parlors, 842 Broadwa: 





CAUTION.—ASK FOR DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC; NONE OTHERS ARE GENUINE. 


East Pepperell, Mass. 
Here is my experience in wearing Dr. Scott’s Elec- 
tric Corset: I suffered untold pain in my back and 
sides, so much so that I dreaded lying down at night. 
I found no relief till wearing your Electric Corset. 
Since wearing them I have been almost entirely free 
from those pains. With much gratitude, 
ELIzA M. HOBART. 


The prices of Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets are 
as follows: $1, $1.50, $2, and #3 for the Corsets, 
and $3 each for the Belts. The accompanying cuts 
represent our No. 2, or $1.50 Corset, and Gents’ Belt, 
We have also a beautiful French-shaped Sateen Cor- 
set at $3, a Sateen Abdominal Corset at $3, and a short 
Sateen Corset at $2. The $1 and $1.50 goods are made 
of fine Jean, elegant in shape, strong and durable. 
Nursing Corsets, $1.50; Misses’, 75c. All are double- 
stitched. We have a linen Summer or Ventilating 
Corset at $1.50. We make all the above from 18 to 30 
inches. The Abdominal only are made as large as 38. 
Gents’ and Ladies’ Belts, $3 each. We make all these 
corsets in dove and white only. They are sent out in 
a handsome box, accompanied by a silver-plated com- 
pass, by which the Electro Magnetic influence may be 
tested. Send for pamphlets. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Supporter, an invalua- 





Dr. Scott’s Improved Elastic Trusses. Single, $3.00; Double, $5.00. 


We have a physician in attendance to select ond fix on epotonesss also a lady attendant to wait on ladies. 
y- ven though 

you are always welcome. We will send either article to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20 cts. 
added for packing or registration, and we guarantee safe delivery into your hands. Remit in Post-oftice 
Money Order, Draft, Check, or in currency by Registered Letter at our risk. In ordering, kindly mention this 
paper, and state exact size of waist when ordering Belt or Corset. Make all remittances payable to 


CEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


N. B. — Each Corset is stamped with the English coat-of-arms, and the name of the proprietors, 
THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION. 


ble Article, $12.00. 


you do not desire to buy, and examine our goods, 
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For the Companion. 


HOW HE CAUGHT THOSE CROWS. 


During early June of the present year, the 
“Ward boys,” as they are commonly known | 
throughout the rural community where the writer 
resides, had been greatly troubled by crows. 
‘They had planted four or five acres of sweet corn, 
designed for the corn-canning factory, situated 
tive miles distant; and the corn was no sooner up, 
on the first davs of June, than those thievish crows 
began paying their respects to it most assiduously. 

Mr. Crow, indeed, is apt to be a bad citizen and 
an unpleasant neighbor, in planting tiine. It may 
not be all Mr. Crow’s fault. Probably Mrs. Crow | 
is as much to blame as he. The factis, they have 
alarge, young and hungry family on their hands 
at just about this time, and a great deal of bread- 
stuff has to be brought into the house. 

It is the only way they can keep the y »ungsters 
still, and prevent their numerous enemies from 
finding out where their nest is. The supply of 
frogs, young sparrows and robins, muck worms, 
angle worms and carrion, often falls short in the 
vicinity ; and then, perforce, they have to draw on | 
the farmers’ freshly sprouted corn and grain. 

Necessity knows no law; and a baby crow’s 
stomach can be filled up faster with tender sweet 
corn than almost anything else. It is handy 
stuff to carry, too, when the young sprouts are 
three or four inches long. Papa and Mamma 
Crow can transport home a big bunch of it, in 
their capacious beaks. 

How much they regret the necessity of such 
thefts, of course no one can tell exactly. No 
doubt they would immensely prefer young birds, 
young mice, and young squirrels and frogs—if 
only there was enouzh of these latter eatables ; but 
there isn’t. So it always happens, at this season, 
that the farmer is at war with the venus corrus. 

No matter under how great obliga.ions he may 
have felt, earlier inthe sprinz, when Mr. Crow was 
seen industriously unearthing grub worms in the 
hay fields, he now loads his gun and hardens his 
heart; fur the pullin up of a wh le field of corn 
is aserions offence, and may bring famine to the 
farmer’s family. 

Saith the crow to the farmer: ‘‘It’s my family, 
or yours. I must lo»; out for my own. So here 
goes at the corn.” 

Saith the farmer: ‘*We'll see about this, you 
black rascals,” and blazes away with his old gun. 
That is about the way the case stands, from gen- 
eration to generation. 

But the old gun, and often all the scarecrows 
which human ingenuity can devise, fail at times 
to protect the cornfield. This is particularly the 
case when a pair of crows has had its nest in the 
vicinity of the same farm for a good many years. 
For they are cunning birds, and in time get the 
“run” of the premises, and come to know all the 
farmer's habits and methods of doing business. 

They will even sit at a safe distance and watch 
to see where he plants his corn, or fly overhead 
and “‘count just how many kernels he puts in a 
hill,’ at least I have heard a farmer say so. 

In time, too, these old crows become on friendly 
terms with the farmer's entire stock of scarecrows. 
No doubt there is some hearty cawine laughter to 
see those same old twine lines, and those same olc | 
rag-and-straw men stuck out, every year, in the 
fields. I have often fancied that I heard the’ 
crows laughing and calling across lots to one | 
another: ‘“Haw-haw! Chaw-haw! Guff-haw! | 
What simpletons men aw!” 

The Ward boys, Edgar and Sherman, aged six- 
teen and eighteen, were troubled by just such aj 
pair of old settler crows which had their nest 
somewhere in a thick growth of hemlocks on the 
mountain side, about half a mile across from the 
cornfield. Just where the nest was located, they 
had not been able to discover, owing to the size 
and denseness of the tree-tops, though they had 
spent a half day in searching for it. 

Often a crow’s nest may be easily found, but 
sometimes the angry farmer searches long and in | 
vain. If the nest can be found and the young 
crows disposed of, the corn is generally safe from 
those particular old crows, for a time. 

The hoys were exceedingly busy this spring, and 





summer too; for they had taken the home farm , 


of their father. The old gentleman had let it to 
them on half shares, he furnishing teams and 
seed, mainly for the purpose of keeping them con- 
tent and at home with him; for they had grown 
uneasy, and wanted to go into a factory. The 
possession of the farm stimulated their ambition, 
ind they were driving business, putting in large 
crops of everything which promised a profit. 

The field of sweet corn came up well, for a won- 
der; but just as this uncertainty was off their 
minds, those rascally crows began to pull it up. 
Immediately on planting it, the boys had strung 
it with cotton twine, that being commonly sup- 
posed to frighten off the black gentry; but they 


crows make long days at this season of the year. 


crows would alight directly under the lines, and 
following the rows, pull up twenty hills at a time, 
and all in Jess than half a minute. 

‘Lhe rogues would come around, too, by thre. 
o'clock in the morning, and in the course of a 
single day they had made shocking havoc. 

‘Then they erected clattering windmills, and hung 
up glitiering bits of bright tin, to twist and glisten | 
in the wind. | 

| 
| 
| 





Rag men were placed in apparent ambush, 
under brush sheds. Buffalo skins were displayed. 
Brush was burned at different puints in the field, 
that the smell of fire might pervade the place. 
Chloride of lime was laid out on the rocks. 

But still those two old crows went and came, as 
soon as the young farmers’ backs were fairly 
turned. If they hal secured a valuable contract 
to pull up all that corn by a certain fixed date, 
they could not have exhibited greaer diligence. 

The two ambitious young farmers were much 
annoyed and perplexed. It was at the very busi- 
est time of the year, tuo, when all their work was 
urgent. ‘The only way they could keep those 
sable sinners out was to chase them out with a 
gun, and be up early in the morning to do it; for 


It chanced that while Sherman Ward was chas- 
ing the crows off, one forenoon, having come run- 
ning from a neighboring barley field to do so, gun 
in hand, another boy named Sim Furlong caine | 
strolling across the country. I say strolliny, for, 
unlike the Wards, Sim was not a very busy nora 
very ainbitious boy. 

It was a driving time of year, indeed, 
Sim could be induced to work much. Con- 
sequently he generally went raswed, and 
was not estecmed very highly by any one 
who knew him. Yet almost every boy is 
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good for something or other. Sim could catch 
trout, set mink-traps and shoot partridges as well 
as the best of them. 

‘*Wal, what’s the matter with ye now, Sherm; 
du the crows plague ye ?”’ he inquired, seeing Sher- 
man discharge his gun at very long range, at a 
crow that was sailing placidly away with its beak 
full of corn. 

“Plague us? they’re just taking up this whole 
field of sweet corn!” exclaimed the angry young 
farmer; and he proceeded to free his mind at 
some length, and to express the desire that he 
might be able to catch the objects of his ire and 
string them up alive, by the legs. 

Sim, meantime, was casting his eye over the 
large field and its array of inefficient toggery. He 
grinned cynically ; but presently his eye fell on an 
object which seemed to interest him rather more. 


It was an old goods-box which lay in the grass- | 


land, near the edge of the cornfield, on one side. 

Quite early in the spring, Mr. Ward, senior, had 
drawn the box there full of ‘‘superphosphate,”’ to 
sow on the grassland; and the box had been left 
lying there ever since. 

Sim walked along to the box, examined it and 
turned it over. It lay hottom-up, and was a 
large, old, weather-beaten box. ‘What’ll ye 
give me to catch tham tu ole crows fur ye, 
Sherm ?” he asked, carelessly, as he came saunter- 
ing back from his tour of inspection. 

“I'd pay you well if you’d do it,” said Sher- 
man. 

“Will ye give me that gun ?” queried Sim. 

“Yes; I'll give ye this gun,” said Ward. “Ed 
and I gave four dollars for it; but you shall have 
it, Sim, if you'll catch those two old crows for us.” 

“All right,” replied Sim. ‘You shail have the 
crows.” 

“But when will you catch them?” Sherman 
asked. 

“Oh, I’ll git ’em to ye by to-morrer mornin’, 
sometime,” said Sim, and went on his way. 

Very early the next morning, before it had 





soon found that these particular old neighborhood 


grown fairly light, Sim might have been seen 
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coming into the cornfield and approaching the old | 
goous-box. In one hand he carried an inch auger | 
and a hatchet, and in the other a basket contaii- 
ing a tame crow, or at least. a young crow which 
he had recently taken out of a nest. Sim was try- | 
ing to make a “talker” of this crow, and had | 
clipped its tongue for the purpose. 

After a survey “of the box, Sim proceeded to 
bore two parallel auger holes, close together, ii the 
side of the bux, within a few inches of the edge 
which rested on the ground. With his hatchet he 
then chopped out the board between the two 
holes, thus forming an aperture through which he 
could readily thrust his hand. 

Three or four inches above this hole he bored 
another auger hole, which Le rimmed out with his 
jackknife till he could po'.e bis young crow’s head 
through it. He also bored several more holes 
higher up, and two or three through the top, or 
rather what was formerly the bottom of the box, 
but now constituted the top, as it lay bottom-up | 
on the ground. 

Next raising the edge of the box off the ground, 
he first put his tools and all the fresh chips under 
it, then the basket containing the crow, and finally 
crept under it himself. 

His litile game will probably be apparent to the 
reader by this time. He now forced the young 


crow’s head ont through the hole just over the 
nand-hole; and not relishing this rough treatment, 
the youngster promptly began to squall, *‘car-r-r! 
car-r-r!" and “har-r-r-r-r! har-r-r!” 

Applying his own mouth, too, at the auger 
holes in the top of the box, Sim contributed to the 










success of the trick a close imitation 
of a young crow’s squalling notes. He 
also kept the youngster up to his work 
by pinching his toes. 

These talismanic notes, indicative of distress, 
and a desire for assistance on the part of some 
crow in trouble, had not been continued for many 
minutes when the strategist under the box, heard 
a single short ‘caw !’’ directly overhead. 

Through an auger hole he saw a crow sailing 
over, with one eye turned down, to see what was 
wrong, and from what suffering fellow-clansman 
these cries were proceeding. Then perceiving the 
young crow’s head, it swooped suddenly down, 
quite close to the box, and sailed away again, but 
was soon joined by its mate. 

Now both old crows, led by that strong bond of 
sympathy and fellow-feeling which seems to ex- 
ist in this family of birds, began swooping down, 
uttering clamorous cries. 





Presently one of them alighted directly in front 
of the young crow and pecked at its head. 
| This was Sim’s opportunity; the crow’s legs 
; Were within a few inches of the hand-hole. He 
gently raised the box with his head, thrust out his 
| hand and drew the captured crow inside. 
| This manceuvre increased the frantic cawing; 
| and almost before the wily Sim had secured the 
| first crow, down came the second and behaved 
almost exactly as its now prisoned mate had done. 
So that, so Sim asserts, in less than two min- 
j utes from the time he heard the first crow call 
overhead, he had caught both of them, and was 
tying their legs inside the box. 

Shortly after, Sim presented himself at the 
Ward farmhouse, with the two old crows in his 
hand, and demanded the gun in exchange for 
them, as agreed. It was given to him. 
| With that cool and malignant cruelty toward 
crows, characteristic of a farmer and his men 
during planting-time, the Ward boys hung up the 

| pair to two stakes, set aslant in the cornfield. 
There the wretched birds twirled and swung by 
their legs, and hung their heads in the hot sun, 
| cawing dismally at times, all that day,—and the 
|next, and the next,—snffering all that it is possi- 
ble for a crow to suffer; and that is a good deal, 
| for it is a tough bird. 
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During the second day, too, the pain-extorted 
outcries of the parent birds began to be responded 
to faintly, at times, by the four young crows over 
in the nest among the hemlocks, on the mountain- 
side. Hunger was making them uneasy. They 
were calling for more corn. 

Guided by these sounds, the boys now readily 
found the tree, and, felling it, secured the young 
corn-eaters, not yct quile large enough to fly. 
They, tov, were hung up to stakes in the cornfield, 


| and le’t to blend their unpitied cries with those of 


tcir expiring parents. 

‘i hus perished an ancient, if not entirely honor- 
able family of the clan Corvus; and although 
their taking-off may be justified under the laws of 
war, the manner of it cannot be justified, but be- 
longs rather to the barbarous than to the civilized 
code. 

But the sweet corn grew and flourished ; and the 
Ward boys harvested a fine crop. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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The Dutch settlers of New York do not figure 
in history as prominently as do the Puritans; but 
they have left an impression on parts of that 
State, quite as marked, if not so extensive, as 
that made by the Puritans on New England. 

These old Dutchmen—sons of men who opened 
the dykes of Holland, and let in the sea to save 
their country from the Spaniards, and trained in 
the wholesome truths of the Heidelberg Cat- 
echism—heeded the injunction of the apostle, 
and brought up their children in ‘the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” 

They rightly understood ‘nurture’ as 
imparting discipline by means of punish- 
ment, and ‘“‘admonition’”’ as meaning train- 
ing by word. Their discipline used the 
“}irchen-rod,” and rather ignored govern- 
ment by “maple sugar.” ‘Line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little and there 
a little,” was their method of training by 
word. 

We have improved in many things upon 
the ways of the old Dutchmen; but to-day, 
Dutch farming is the best sort of farming, 
and our wisest educators think that a partial 
return to Dutch discipline and training 
would not be without its advantage. 

Reading, recently, a “Legacy of Historical 
Gleanings,”’ compiled by a Dutch daughter, we 
were interested, as well as amused, by a descrip- 
tion of her grandmother’s method of bringing up 
her children in the ‘‘admonition of the Lord.” 

The old lady, one of the Van Rensselaers of 
Albany, died at a ripe old age, some forty-five 
years ago. She was a ‘‘Mother in Israel,” and 
such a cheerful companion that her little grand- 
children frequently visited her. Two of these 
little girls slept in a trundle by her bed. 

Before the peep of day, they would hear the old 
lady singing a morning hymn, and praying in 
audible tones. Then to the oldest of the sisters 
the call would come: 

“Catryntje [Dutch for Catherine], are you 
asleep ?” 

The youngest, not liking to have her rest dis- 
turbed at such an early hour, would pinch her 
sister as a warning not to answer; but the venera- 
ble dame, intent upon the ‘admonition,’ was not 
to be silenced. Again and again, until answered, 
would come the question : 

“Catryntje, are you asleep 

Then, very much to the annoyance of the 
drowsy sister, there would be a lesson in singing 
and prayer. By frequent recitals at early dawn, 
the children were taught such hymns as: ‘“‘Show 
pity, Lord, O Lord, forgive ;” ‘‘From all that dwell 
below the skies;’”’ and ‘‘Most gracious Father, 
God of all.” On Sunday mornings they were 
drilled in hymns appropriate to the day, such as: 
“Lord, in the morning thou shalt hear ;” ‘Early 
my God, without delay ;” and “Begone, unbelief, 
inv Saviour is near.” 

One of the aged saint’s methods of disciplining, 
for she believed ‘1 ‘‘nurture,” was to give the 
children a page of the Heidelberg Catechism to 
learn, with the well-digested inferences. As the 
study of this was one of her favorite pastimes, 
though dreaded by the children, the old lady, 
doubtless, thought it a very mild punishment. 

At church, the children, as a special privilege, 
were allowed to sit with their grandmother in a 
large, square pew, by the side of the pulpit. They 
enjoyed the seat because they could see the whole 
congregation. In cold weather the attentive sex- 
ton always placed, for the old lady’s comfort— 
churches in those days were not warmed by heat- 
ers—a chauffe-pied, a little wooden foot-stove, 
lined with tin, and holding a pan of live coals. 

The children were required to sit perfectly still, 
a hard task for such lively youngsters, whose keen 
watching of the congregation disclosed many 
mirth-provoking sights. The “nid, nid, nodding” 
of the sleepy ones, the sly way in which an old 
“elder” would slip a quid of “tobak” into his 
mouth, the sight of a large nose begrimed with 
snuff, would make the little ones telegraph to each 
other and smile. 

But at the first symptom of whispering or laugh. 
ing, out would come a “large pin,” drawn with 
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ominous deliberation from the old lady’s dress. 
| The sight of that pin—it always seemed so handy— 
recalled them to sobriety. She who had once suf. 
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fered from its quiet pricking did not covet a repe- 
tition. 

One thing perplexed the children. Their grand- 
mother seemed deeply interested in the good dom- 
inie’s sermon; yet on their slightest restlessness 
her eyes were looking sternly at them over her 
gold-rimmed spectacles. ‘They could not quite 
comprehend such a double-minded woman. 

The old lady was very indulgent. She rather 
enjoyed the mischievousness of her granddaugh- 


ters, when one of them pulled out all the knitting | 


needles from the carefully guarded stocking, thus 
causing the dropping of the stitches, the old lady 
reproved mildly, her smile showing that the joke 
was appreciated. 

But there was no indulgence shown to the liar. 
Equivocation of any kind was her aversion. 
Downright truthfulness she demanded, and her 
reproof was severe; but when reproof brought 
forth penitence, and the guilt was confessed, 
then the old lady was changed. Gently, lovingly 
was the returned wanderer received, and very len- 
ient was her condemnation. 

It was not strange that the children were fas- 
cinated by such a grandmother, and looked up to 
her as the bright light of the home circle. One of 
these granddaughters became a missionary to 
China. 
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A FUNERAL PROCESSION UP MOUNT 
MITCHELL. 


On the 29th of June, 1857, Dr. Elisha Mitchell, a 
professor in the University of North Carolina, went 
up with his son from Asheville, N.C., to the top of 
one of the peaks of the Black Mountains,—the peak 
known since that date as Mount Mitchell. 

The object of his journey was to ascertain the exact 
height of the various peaks, in order to settle a ques- 
tion which was a matter of controversy between him 
and Senator Clingman, concerning their altitude. 

It was some eight or nine miles from the top of the 
mountain to the nearest house at the foot of the 
mountain on the western side,—the house of Tom 
Wilson, to which the professor proposed to go that 
afternoon. He apprehended no difficulty in finding 
the way, as he had been at Wilson’s more than once 
before. Tom lived on Cane River, on the verge 
of the vast wild wilderness which stretched upward 
from the gate of his enclosure. 

Standing thus on the summit, Dr. Mitchell parted 
from his son, who was to return to Asheville, and 
started alone and on foot down the mountain side. 
He was never afterwards seen alive. 

On the 8th of July following, a party of young men 
from Wake Forest College, consisting of C. S. Ellis, 
J.M. Taylor, W. B. Watford, Anthony Rhodes and 
A. J. Emerson, who were travelling for recreation, 
came into the village of Kinnville in the county of 
Yancey, only a few miles distant from Tom Wilson’s. 

We were making the trip on foot, hunting and fish- 
ing, and leisurely enjoying the pleasures uf tent-life 
in that picturesque region. Our baggage and pro- 
visions were conveyed in a wagon drawn by two 
mules. 

Mose Dent, a wagoner by profession, an adept in all 
the arts of camp-life, was master of transportation ; 
Henry Young, cook and factotum. 

This party, entering the little mountain village, at- 
tracted the attention of a people not much used to 
seeing strangers. On reaching the post-office we 
found ourselves surrounded by quite a crowd, eyeing 
us and asking questions. They asked us if we had 
ever heard of Dr. Mitchell. 

“Oh, yes,” we replied, ‘‘we have seen him at Chapel 
Hill. ‘Old Bull’ the boys called him, not out of dis- 
respect, but because he was an Englisl or 
he looked like a bluff Britisher.”” 

“Well, he got lost on Black Mountain about ten 
days ago, and there has been great excitement 
through here about it. Parties of men have been 
hunting for him ever since. Yesterday he was found 
way up on one of the forks of Cane River, drowned. 
They are getting up a company to go up to-morrow, 
and take the body to the top of the mountain. Should 
think you fellows would like to go along.” 

We said that we would like to go very much, and 
then began to inquire the way. 

“?Taint sich a very easy way to find. If you could 
git with some of those men that’s gwine up thar, they 
could pilet ye without any difficulty.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s it,” said several. 

“Who’s agwine, boys, that they could git with?” 

“I am,” said a big man, “if they can put up with 
sich company as me, I’ll go long with ’em, and fur- 
nish my sher of the grub.” 

He was rather rough looking, but many of the 
mountaineers have an uncouth appearance; so we 
agreed to accept his company. 

“My name is Kirksey, Bill Kirksey ; everybody here 
knows me. That’s my house down yonder. I’ll go 
home and have some provisions cooked, and when 
you git ready you can drive by thar.” 

After Mr. Kirksey went away the crowd dispersed, 
and we spent some time walking around town and 
buying such things as we needed, in the little stores. 

We observed that men did not seem disposed to talk 
so freely with us as at first, and here and there we could 
see groups of three or four looking furtively at us, 
and evidently talking about us. 

“Going up on the mountain, I hear,” said one gen- 
tleman ; “‘dangerous country up there for strangers.” 

“Curious people in some of those caves,” said an- 
other. ‘Be careful who you tie to. "T'won’t do to 
trust every man you meet.” 

These hints and innuendoes began to make ine feel 
that something was wrong, but the parties making 
them would do nothing more than give a vague warn- 
ing of some danger ahead. The other boys of our 
party took their guns, after dinner, and went forward 
in advance, leaving Mose and myself to look up Mr. 

Kirksey, and follow on with the team. 

Finally, a plain, rough-looking man, one of the 
common people, did us an act of kindness which men 

of higher stations in life evidently felt that they 
Ought to do but dared not. It was a brave and un- 
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selfish deed. Taking me into a dark room in one of 
the stores, he said, almost in a whisper: 

‘‘Hez anybody told you Bill Kirksey’s true careck- 
ter?” 

“No,” said I; ‘no. one.” 

“Well,” he said, “they would’er told you, but they 
are allafraidof him. I edvise you not to go with him. 
He is the dainjurest man in this whole country. I 
know I’m runnin’ a resk in tellin’ you, fur he’d kill 
me ez like ez not, if he knowed uv it. I’ve never hed 
any fuss with him, and I don’t want any; but I 
thought it was my duty to try to keep a stranger out 
of trouble. He’s what they call ‘the bully,’ the 
champion fighter of West’n North Carliner and East 
Tenisy. He’s got his challenge out to fight any man 
that’ll come agin him any day. I reckon twenty men 
have tuck up his dare and fout him, but they all got 
knocked out. He fout a fellar over in Pensacoly 
Cove, not long ’go, and they say he knocked him 
down the fust lick he struck, and then picked him up 
and flung him on top of the little still-house. 

“‘An’ he’s as ready with pistol and bowie-knife as 
with his fists. He’s killed two men on this side the line 
that we know of, and they say he’s done wuss’n that 
over in Tenisy. He won’t kill a man in cold blood, I 
must do him the justice to say that much in his 
favor; but when thez any liquor around and a row 
gits up, keep out of retch of Kirksey, or you’ll be ina 
bad road for stumps. He’s a tiger.” 

‘What is his occupation?” said I. 

“Haint got none that anybody knows of. Gits 
his livin’ by gamblin’, I should judge. Don’t make 
much of it in this town, unless some stranger comes 
in; for the people all know him and don’t fool with 
fire. Butef he can git holt of a green one, he never 
fails to clean him out dead certain. 

“He don’t play for fun, it’s for the money he plays, 
Kirksey does; and if it’s thar, he gits it. Ef he wins, 
all right; ef he loses he plays bluff. He leads his 
victims on till they get big money piled up on the 
boards, and then he hollers out: 

«“*Thez been cheatin’ goin’ on roun’ this table. You 
tuck that kyard out o’ yo’ sleeve, honey! didn’t he 
pardner?’ 

*“Pardner swears he saw him do it; it don’t make 
any difference wher he did er not. They fall to 
cussin’ and quarrellin’ er perpose, and then Kirksey 
whips out his bowie-knife and sticks her into the 
table while he retches over with his other hand, and 
rakes in the pile of money. 

* «T guess I’ll hold the stakes tell this thing is settled.’ 

“The only way to settle it is to fight out or back 
out. Ninety-nine out of a hundred men will back out, 
and Kirksey gits the money. That’s his game. 

“He thinks you young fellers have got plenty 
money, and he wants some of it. You think thar’s 
too many of you for one man to run over, but you see 
you don’t know all yit. Most of the people in these 
mountains are as good folks and honest folks and 
kind folks, though they look rough, as you’ll find any- 
where, but thez some bad ones, scattered around, a 
right smart sprinkle of ’em, up and down these coves, 
and them that’s bad are mighty bad. You want to 
keep outer ther claws. 

“Kirksey’s the leader of thet gang. When you git 
up thar in the mountains, you’re out of the protection 
of law, and if Kirksey’s in your tent, some o’ them 
will be not fur off. They’ll drop into your camp, ac- 
cidental-like, and when he gits ready to go fur you, 
ther’ll be enough of them to handle you and yo’ 
crowd, cappen.” 

He went to a side door, and looking out, said: 
“Come here, cappen; I want you to look at this man.” 
I saw a man of striking appearance just alighting 
from his horse; a slender form, a pale face, rather 
martial appearance, piercing black eyes. 

“Now that man, they say, is the only man in Yan- 
cey County that Kirksey is anyways afeared of. His 
name is Marion Hauks. He’s a gentleman and the 
bravest man west of the Blue Ridge. He is armed, 
you see, always carries a little arsenal long with 
him. He and Kirksey had a battle once—law! what 
fightin’! 

“He laid Kirksey out with three or fo’ bullets in 
him, and Kirksey chopped him with his bowie-knife 
till they had to haul him home. Kirksey don’t let on, 
but I think he kinder dreads Hauks and keeps out of 
his way. Now, ef you go ’long with Kirksey, be on 
yo’ guard.” 

I assured him that I should profit by his kind warn- 
ing, and should most certainly decline Mr. Kirksey’s 
proposition to go with us and share our tent. I 
thanked him most heartily for telling us of our 
danger, and went to consult with Mose as to the best 
method of getting rid of Kirksey. 

I need not disguise the fact that the necessity of 
facing this man of dread renown, to refuse his com- 
pany after publicly accepting it, appeared to me at 
that time to be an extremely disagreeable necessity, to 
say the least. 

What if he should say to me that no man could so 
insult the “champion” of the mountains and expect 
to live! 

What if he should proceed with professional 
promptness to carve me up with his bowie-knife? 
My companions were gone, and I had no one to rely 
on for help but Mose. 

What if Mose were a coward? What if Kirksey 
had some of his gang about his house ready to over- 
power us? If Mose were brave as a lion what could 
we do against a half dozen men with such a leader? 

I may as well say that I wished I had more sense 
than to choose company without knowing of what 
sort it was; but this has been the lot of the inexperi- 
enced ever since the days of poor dog Tray. Found 
in bad company, through weakness or want of pru- 
dence, and sorry enough for it afterwards. 

However nervous I was, Mose did not seem to be 
alarmed when I told him of Kirksey’s reputation, but 
showed good, honest pluck. 

“Take the straightforred shoot, cappen,” said he. 
“Le’s drive down to his gate, and you tell him per. 
litely as you can, that you don’t want his company, 
and ef he gits mad, let him git mad. T’ll stay in the 
wagon with this double-barrel gun handy, and ef he 
gits obstrupolous, I'll down him in his tracks with a 
load of buckshot. I'll do it, cappen, I will, so help 
me Jerooshy !”” 

I felt sure, from the way he spoke this, that Mose 
was true and of good courage, and that he would spill 
his blood in my defence. This braced me up, and 





made me feel far more secure. 


When we arrived at Kirksey’s house, I told him as 
courteously as I could, that we declined to take him 
in our party. Mr. Kirksey smiled. 

“Somebudy’s been tellin’ you a passle of lies, haint 
they? Trumped up a bougar toscare you, hey? And 
you are afraid to go ’long with Kirksey, then? Thez 
no harm in me, stranger. I’m a pious feller, I am; 
Sunday school man. 

“I’ve shot a man or two, but that was accident. 
Pistol went off and they was standin’ in the way. 
I’ve cut up some few men, but they rushed upon my 
knife when I was slingin’ it round. If they hadn’t a 
been thar in the way, it would never a happened. 
Them little things oughtener make ag’in a peaceable 
chap like me. But if I ain’t wuthy to go ‘long with 
gentlemen, guess you’ll pay me fuh the vittles I’ve 
had cooked, won’t you, podner?”’ 

I said I could not pay for the “vittles.” 

Then this gentle, easy-natured man deemed it a 
point of honor to compel me to pay fur them. He 
blustered, threatened, “‘cussed’”” and swore till he 
seemed to work himself into a towering passion. 

The “bully” was nearly ready for the attack. I 
was in a perilous situation. I was unarmed; and 
when he brought out a huge knife, I turned to look 
for Mose. He had put up the wagon cover to get a 
fair view of Kirksey, and was just bringing his gun to 
bear on him, when Kirksey laid his hand on the gate. 

“Hold!” suid Mose. “If you take one step to’des 
the cappen, you’re a dead man. I’ve got the drop on 
you, and twenty buckshot in her. I put ’em in thar 
fur a bear, but you can have’em. That’s right, put 
up your knife, and be reasonable. You never came 
nearer goin’ up the spout than you did jes’ then, 
mister. Now take my advice, and be friendly with my 
cappen,.” 

Mr. Kirksey had the quality ascribed by Mr. Parton 
to “Old Hickory,” of being able to moderate his 
anger when it was prudent to do so. He therefore 
said: 

“I should not uv gone with you, anyway, even ef 
you had wanted me ever so bad. I have just hyurd 
news which calls me over in Tenisy. I can tell you one 
thing, you fellers better not linger too long in these 
mountains ; it mayn’t be healthy for you.” 

To Mose: “I never expected to find a down-country 
wagoner with as much grit as you’ve got, old hoss.” 

We drove on that afternoon, up Cane River as far 
as there was a road wide enough for the wagon. We 
had abundant reason, afterwards, to be glad that we 
had not taken Kirksey with us. For in our inter- 
course with the people, we found that the account 
given us by our unknown friend was entirely true, 
and that he was the terror of that region. 

We stopped at the house of Mr. Nisam Allen, two 
miles from Tom Wilson’s. There was only a bridle 
path from Allen’s to Wilson’s. 

Early next morning, we started for the rendezvous 
at Tom Wilson’s. As we would be in the wild wilder- 
ness from the time we left his doorway, we took pro- 
visions for two days. 

About thirty men were gathered for the ascent 
under the leadership of Tom Wilson. Tom was a fine 
specimen of the mountaineer; a man of wood-craft, a 
follower of the chase, a slayer of deer and bear on the 
mountain-side ; a strong, fair face resisting sun-burn; 
Saxon-looking, with the flaxen hair of the Scandi- 
navian curling on his brow—a man you could follow 
with contidence. 

The little brook called Cane River was our guide to 
the place where the body of Dr. Mitchell lay. Some- 
times we went in the bed of the stream, leaping from 
one to another of the boulders, through the midst of 
which the stream gurgled and pushed its way. 

At other times we found this too rough, and were 
forced to climb along the steep and rugged side of the 
mountain, picking our way among the rocks, fallen 
timber and underbrush; in many places walking 
along fire-blackened logs, bridging fearful chasms; 
often in such perilous situations that a misstep might 
have hurled us down to death. After some miles of 
this sort of climbing, we came to the fatal pool. 
Looking down into its pellucid depths, we clearly saw 
the figure of a man lying dead on the bottom. 

Many of the men who were there had been engaged 
for several days in the search for Dr. Mitchell. They 
were anxious to hear the story of Tom Wilson’s ad- 
ventures in finding the body. As we sat around the 
little circular basin, Tom gave the narration in the 
simple, graphic language of a hunter. He had fol- 
lowed the doctor’s footsteps after finding his trail, 
with the patience of an Indian, and with a skill which 
rivalled the exploits of the famous Natty Bumpo. 

Tom had prepared a long pole with a hook at the 
end. With this hook fastened in the coat collar, the 
body was slowly drawn to the surface. When the 
white forehead, with the thin hair floating in dis- 
order, touched the upper air, a sort of shudder vipra- 
ted through the circle of mountaineers surrounding 
the pool. 

There was aninvestigation by the coroner. Pocket- 
book with money in it, watch in place; there was 
nothing to indicate murder or robbery. ‘Accidental 
death” was the conclusion of all present. 

His watch had stopped at twenty minutes past 
eight o’clock. 

As well as I recollect, he was a large man—weight 
over two hundred pounds. A mountaineer with a 
narrow-brimmed hat, who said he knew, declared 
that it was an impossibility for that company to 
carry the body to the top of the mountain. But Tom 
Wilson and Nat Allen affirmed that they could do it, 
and would, and the men followed the more resolute, 
and left the faint-hearted man in the minority of one. 

It was a most difficult undertaking—to carry this 
heavy weight up, up, up, four miles of the steep and 
rough mountain acclivity; but these men of Yancey 
did it. I never witnessed human toil so herculean. 

A stretcher was made of strong, canvas cloth 
fastened on two strong poles, fifteen or twenty feet in 
length, and the body secured on it. Four men placed 
this on their shoulders. 

Behind each of these, another man grasped the pole 
to push upward. These eight men began to climb. 
There was no path, but upward they went, over huge 
boulders, slippery, uneven, jagged, sometimes far 





apart—trunks of trees lying across, often breast-high, 
carpet of moss with water under it, yielding and 
treacherous—thick, tangled undergrowth of brier, 
laurel, rhododendron climbing, sprawling, overhang. 





ing, interwoven—always up, up, four miles up a steep 


Advance thirty or forty yards, and then give place 
to eight others, and so on by relays of eight. 

I tried it once for thirty yards and came out breath- 
less. That was enough. I concluded that a low- 
lander had sufficient task to carry himself to the top 
of Black Mountain in one day; so I left the work to 
the mountain heroes. 

They were at the summit of Black Mountain before 
night. Now, when they arrived there, what should . 
they find, these men of Yancey, but a party of men 
from Buncombe, ready to convey Dr. Mitchell’s body 
to Asheville! 

“No, sir,” said these men of Yancey County. ‘“‘We 
brought this body up here to bury it on the top of this 
mountain, and we are going to do it. We did not do 
all this work for Buncombe. No, sir, why didn’t you 
Buncombe fellows come down and find the body? 
and why didn’t you bring it up? 

“After we have found it and worked hard to bring 
it up, you want to carry it off to Asheville. No, sir. 
It can’t be done, unless you are better men than we 
are.” 

They were fighting mad in a few minutes, and I be- 
gan to think I should witness a pitched battle, for the 
men of Yancey swore they would die before they 
would let the Buncombe fellows take the body from 
them. 

Fortunately, there was a black-haired young man 
of persuasive tongue, standing there—a man whose 
hair is now gray, and who may be seen sitting in the 
Senate of the United States, as Senator Vance, of 
North Carolina. 

He made a speech to the angry mountaineers—say- 
ing to them that he himself would prefer that Dr. 
Mitchell should be buried there; it would be most 
fitting and appropriate, that the great mountain 
might be his monument. But it was the wish of Dr. 
Mitchell’s family, that the body be carried to Ashe- 
ville for interment, and he felt sure they would agree 
that it ought to be so. 

They were appeased. Of course they would make 
no further objection, if it was the wish of the family, 
they said; but they wished it distinctly understood 
that they would see the Buncombe fellows many 
miles further off, before they would give the body up 
to them. 

It was cold that July night, on the top of Mt. 
Mitchell. There was a small hut built of logs of bal- 
sam pine, and covered with bark, which furnished the 
only sleeping accommodations. On the floor of this 
hut, thirty men, crowded together, found the space 
too small and the bed too hard for comfort, and we 
“wished for day.” 

About three o’clock I arose, and going out, found 
that faithful Mose was wiser than I. He was snugly 
sheltered from the cold wind behind a large rock, and 
basking in the heat of a roaring fire. 1 joined him. 

Next morning the clouds were far below us, hiding 
the earth from sight, andthe peak on which we stood 
appeared like an isiand in mid-ocean. After the sun 
rose we seemed transferred to the Arctic Ocean, and 
the clouds transformed into a wilderness of frozen 
sea and icebergs. 

Presently there came a rent in the polar pack; this 
enlarging, we sav the green earth through the rift. 
Then, gradually, the whole sea of clouds rose and 
floated away like the phantasms of a dream. The sub 
limity of the scene was indescribable. 

We walked down the mountain in two hours and 
a half. There was a plain foot-path all the way 
to Tom Wilson’s. Had Prof. Mitchell found this 
path, he would have reached Tom Wilson’s in safety. 
He failed to remember that a circuit must be made to 
the left on leaving the top, before starting in the way 
that led to Tom’s house. 

Many noble men have risked and some have lost 
their lives, to extend the boundaries of human 
knowledge. Among the martyrs to science the name 
of Elisha Mitchell should have a place of honor. 

I have heard that his body has been removed to the 
summit of Mt. Mitchell, where the Yancey men de- 
sired to bury it. A noble resting-place for him whose 
name the highest peak of the Blacks will hand down 
to coming generations. 

As an item of curiosity, I extract from my blank- 
book, written at the time, the particulars of a bill 
which our party paid at Mr. Nisam Allen’s, on taking 
our departure. This was in the Golden Age, remem- 
ber: 

“Ttems—Seventeen meals; one quart of honey; one 
peck of meal; cooking a ham and several pounds of 
bread; lodging for three; two gallons of milk and 
twenty pieces of washing. Charge—$2.25; and he 
said that he would knock off something if we were 
not entirely satisfied!” 

Wasn't he a Nisam indeed? 


—___+o+_____ 


For the Companion. 


ORNAMENTS OF JET. 


Jet is dug from the earth much after the manner of 
digging amber. The two products are often found 
together in the pits which are sunk in the sands on 
the south shore of the Baltic, and also on the shore of 
the North Sea. From this circumstance, and from 
their having some properties in common, it is likely 
that the two substances have a common origin. 

Jet has been described as a variety of lignite, that 
is, a product of wood undergoing a change into coal. 
There is reason for thinking that both this and amber 
are from resins and gums. These old English lines 
give a good account of the substance : 

“Jeat-stone almost a gemm, the Lybians find, 

But fruitful Britain sends a wondrous kind; 

a s black and shining. smooth, and ever pe 
Twill draw up straws, if rubbed till hot and bright. 
Oyl makes it cold, but water gives it heat.” 

English jet is dug on the coast of Yorkshire, near 
Whitby and Scarborough. A trade in the article was 
carried on at Whitby in 1598. We learn from orna- 
ments found in ancient tombs that jet was in use 
among the early Britons and their conquerors, the 
Romans. It is altogether likely that in its early use 
jet was worn, as amber is still worn in the East, as 2 
charm or amulet to protect the wearer from disease 
or other evil. 

The yield of jet in England is worth about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The price varies with the 
quality, and ranges from ten to eighteen shillings 4 
pound. The working of this product up into articles 
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dred men, women and children in Whitby. The pro- | The blood is the source of health. Keep it pure by | 


cess of working jet is described by Mr. Walter White, 
as follows: 

“The pattern of the desired object, a scroll, leaf, 
flower, or whatever else, is scratched with a steel 
point ona piece of jet sawn to the required dimen- 
sions; the workman then with a knife cuts away the 
waste portions, brings out the rude form, and by 
using various knives and chisels, according to the 
delicacy of the design, he in no long time has the arti- 
cle ready for the polisher. 

“The work looks very easy, as you watch the men 
cutting, apparently with less concern than some folks | 
bestow on the whittling of a stick, and making the 
chips fly in little heaps. The nature of jet favors 
rapidity of hand. It has somewhat the appearance 
of compressed pitch, and when under the knife sends 
off a shower of chips and splinters as hard pitch does. 

“Some specimens have been found with fossils so 
embedded in them as to confirm the opinion of those 
who hold jet to be a species of petroleum, contrary to 
the common belief that it is wood partly converted 
into coal. 

“After the knives the grindstones come into play, 
to work up and smooth all the accessible surfaces; | 
and next, swift-whirling wheels encircled with list, | 
which give the polish. The deep incisions and hol- 
lows, which cannot be touched by the wheel, are pol- 
ished on narrow slips of list. This is the work of 
boys: the slips of list are made fast by one end to the 
bench, and taking hold of the other, and shifting or 
tightening as the work may require, the boys rub 
the deep parts of the ornaments backward and for- 
ward till the polish is complete. 

«The finishing touch, which imparts the brilliance, 
is given by a sprinkling of rouge and a light hand 
with a rubber.” 

_—_—- oh Ae ——__—— | 


COURAGEOUS. 


A man who boasts of his courage while his knees 
are smiting together cuts a ridiculous figure, and is 
a fair subject for jokes. A traveller in Central Amer- 
ica fell in with such a one in the midst of a thunder- 
storm. According to the narrative, the lightning was 
really terrific, and almost anybody might have been 
excused for feeling a little timorous; only, in that 
case, it would have been well not to brag. 


The house we had entered was occupied by a 
widow and her two daugiiters. As soon as we had 
alighted, the curate of the village, curious to see the 
foreign travellers, hastened to pay a visit to the ladies; 
and now, while heavy strokes of lightning fell in 
every direction on the trees of the forest, the trem- 
bling women looked to the priest for consolation, and 
the young divine availed himself of the opportunity 
of showing his superior information. 

“When I was a boy,” he said, “I, too, was afraid 
of thunder and lightning; but since that time I have 
studied philosophy”—a terrible clap—“Ave Maria 
santisima/—and our professor has taught us that the 
heavenly bodies are too high up to fe'1 down upon us.” 
Another clap—*Jesu Cristo, mi mejor pararayo!” 

The next stroke drove the trembling padre into a 
dark room, where the women had taken refuge, and 
as long as the storm lasted we heard their loud and 
pious “Ora pro nobis’’; but scarcely had it passed 
away, when the philosophical curate emerged from 
his place of concealment, followed by the widow and 
her daughters. 

“Juan!” called he toa boy who was passing by, 
“Go quickly to my mother and tell her she need not 
be frightened, there is no danger at all.” 





en 
NEGRO HUMOR. 


An English visitor to this country, who travelled 
through the Southern States in the early years of this 
century, gave it as his opinion that the colored peo- 
ple were especially humorous. In support of this 
opinion he published examples of the wit of this peo- 
ple. Two of these stories will serve to show their 
own quality, and the quality of the humor under dis- 
cussion. 





One of the heartiest specimens of fun I ever heard | 
was the chuckle of a youth who was on duty with a 
fan to keep the flies from disturbing his master’s rest, 
and who, seeing a persevering bluebottle light on the 
planter’s flaming proboscis, and immediately fly off, 
exclaimed : 

“Aha! um berry glad o’ dat; ov burn 00 foot at last, 
massa fly!” 

A pendant to this, but in a quieter way, was the 
reply of a domestic who went to communicate the 
news of his master’s sudden death to a near neighbor. 
The latter, on recovering from the first shock, ob- 
served, with a sigh of resignation: 

“Well, Cicero, there’s one thing to console us; your 
poor master had a bad gout, and he’s gone to happi- 
ness.” 


. Py massa, but um berry sorry he hasn’t gone to 
eb’n.”” 
“Not gone to heaven, you black rascal! Why?” 
“Cause, massa, he tell a me he should never be 
comfortable anywhere where he wasn’t berry warm!” 


———~oe—————_ 
TABLE ETIQUETTE IN ZANZIBAR. 
A contributor to the Overland Monthly gives the 


following surprising and amusing account of the 
table manners of the natives of Zanzibar: | 





Five or six of them seat themselves around a 
large bowl of rice, surmounted by a skinny fowl, all 
being curried. Two seize the wings with their fin- 
gers, and two the legs, and simultaneously tearing 
these off, leaving the carcass to the fifth, afterward 
taking out the rice by handfuls and dexterously con- 
veying it to the mouth with a peculiar jerk. 

One mark of hospitality shown to guests when at 
table, consists in the chief's rolling up some rice into 
a ballin the palm of his hand, and aiming it at the 
guest’s widely distended jaws. 

On one occasion this piece of civility was shown to 
myself, but not being an adept in the art of swallow- 
ing rice balls when so projected, the effect was any- 
thing but what my kind entertainer anticipated, for, 
independent of being nearly choked, the grains were 
Scattered, or rather sputtered, over the table in a 
manner that elicited roars of laughter even from the 
very grave Arabs. This, of course, was the last ex- 
periment of the kind tried upon me. 





— + — i 
GROWING SMALLER. 


Who does not remember the sensation of “feeling | 
one’s way” in recitation, guided solely by the ex- 
Pression of the teacher’s face? 


When one class was endeavoring to describe the 
condition of the Roman Empire, at the time when 

‘Aristianity was diffusing itself throughout the 
world, the teacher suddenly turned to one of the 
pupils and asked: 

pi as Rome growing all this time?” 

es, sir.” 
won eed turned away with such a distinct nega- 
a n i -4 
“a po J face that the boy at once piped out; | 
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taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 
| <— 

| Physicians say that almost every child is 
troubled more or less with worms. They seem to be 
the curse of infancy. But.since the introduction of 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS, or Worm Loz- 
enges, there is no necessity for their annoying presence. 
Inquire of your druggist, and he will tell you they are 


the best. 25 cents a box. [Adp, | 
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Reunandn 
Soe ® TENORAPHY “si tree: 


Telegraphy, Book-kee 

ing, Banking, Penman- 
ship, Correspondence, 
Arithmetic, &e. Young 
men and women taught to earn 
a livingand given a thorough 
preparation for honorable posi- 
tions. Terms reasonable. Time short. 
Tnstruction thorough. Business men supplied 
with competent assistants on short notice. No 
charge for situations furnished. Address for cata- 
logue, Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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New from Factory. We stake our 
reputation of 47 years on this Rifle, and 
- guarantee it the biggest offer ever 
5 sP°" made. Send 6c. in stamps for Illustrated 
1 100-page Descriptive Catalogue, Guns, Rifles, 
Revolvers, Fishing Tackle, Bicycles, Sporting Goods, &c. 
HN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass 


FIVE£08 ONE DOLLAR! 


Large and Beautiful COLORED PICTURES 
from THE ART INTERCHANGE, the oldest 
and best art paper, Est’d. 1878. Refer to this paper. 
Fruit: Study of Red Apples, Goodyear. 
Landscape: Forest Scene, Riz.| 9 inches 
Marine View: New York Bay, Moran. 
Flowerpiece: Carnations, Red, Pink 

and Yellow, ey ek 

irds: Two studies, for Tile and Hand- | Ten colors 


reen, ory. 
Copies of the Journal, copiously illustrated, accom- 


a each lot. Sample_copy, with colored plate and 
llustrated catalogue of Colored Studies sent for 20 Cts. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 37 W. 22nd Street, N. Y. 








SKIRT. suesouts 
se SUPPORTER 

f BUSTLE. New principlein 

adies’ wear. All skirts s 


y the weight 
J of the skirts upon the Bustle, 
relieves the shoulders, induc-, 


ing peculiar lightness and ot r 


buoyancy when walking, No 
disagreeable and unhealthful | 


ae 


| 
} sized ladies, No. 22 EE } 

for large ladies No. 24. Wanted LADY A | 
SKIRT SUPPORTER BUSTLE Co., 126 State AGENTS : | 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


This special brand of Seal Plush is 
exclusively our own, we control every 
yard manufactured, we guarantee 
every garment sold. The sale last year 
was phenomenal, we are confident ofa 
still greater one this season. It is Lone 
don Seal Skin Dye with velvet finish, 
etc., and THE garment of the world, 


OUR OWN GREAT 


PRIZE MEDAL 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUE 
$25.00. 


{2 Mention this paper and our large illustrated cat- 
alogue with the latest styles and designs will be sent 
free to any address. Issued in October. Send for it. 


BOSTON. 








We will send you a book contain. 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this f, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 


will mention this 
Cay 


Paper when 
writing. 
Dr. Sykes Sure Cure Co. 
5 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 



















WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and 
all Scrofulous Humors., 

Let those who languish under the fatal severity of our 
climate through any pulmonary complaint, or even 
those who are in decided Consumption, by no means 
despair. There is a safe and sure remedy at hand, and 
one easily tried. ‘ Wilbor’s Compound of Cod-Liver Oil 
and Lime,” without possessing the very nauseating fla- 
vor of the Oil as formerly used, is endowed by the Phos- | 
phates of Lime with a healing property which renders | 
the Oil doubly efficacious. Remarkable testimonials of 
its efficacy can be shown. Sold by A. B. WILBOR, Chem- 
ist, Boston, and all druggists. 
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RULES FOR KNITTING 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC 





f S é 
EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 
A full assortment of above as well as the celebrated | 
Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene, and Wash | 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 


MELLIN’g 


AND 


For 
. THEA NTS aafiieUVALIDS 
TRADE MARK, 








Reliable Carpenter Organs 


For CHURCH and 
CHAPEL. The Car- 
penter Organs contain 
: Ml x je Se 
— oh 1r Organ Action. 
4+ aa They are pure in tone, 
ee rfect in construction, 
yr r n exact accord with the 
voice, and full of patent- 
ed iniprovements, More 
© than 50 different styles, 
=+ ranging in price from 
$20 up. All Organs of 
our manufacture war- 
ranted for 8 years. Special inducements to ministers 
and churches. Catalogue free. 
E. P. CARPENTER CO., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 





cell . 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


Ce Shayne, 
Manufacturing Furrier, 


103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for ladies 
to purchase reliable furs direct 
from the Manufacturer at low- 
est possible prices. Fashion 
book mailed free. 








FULL SUITS aT 
Poputan Prices. 


Where do you order 
your pants? I order of 
the BAY STATE PANTS 
Co., Boston, at only $3 
a pair, Custom Made, 
Try them by sending 6 
cents for Samples, rules 
for measurement and 


ing how this is done. 


BAY STATE PANTS Co., 30 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT 


INVALUABLE FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


AND 





‘An Efficient Tonic for Invalids, 


Instantaneous Beef Tea, 


For flavoring Soups, Sauces and Made Dishes. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 


RIBBONS! 


We have purchased several 
large lots of Remnants at prices 
which enable us to offer a great 
bargain. Many of these m- 
nants are the finest quality of 

Silk Ribbons, of different 
widths.in nearly all the pop- 
ular colors and shades, and 
are adapted for neckwear, 
dress and hat trimming, 

ws, etc., and for fan 
work are just the thing. 
No lady can purchase such 
fine ribbons at any store for 
three times the money. 

FFER. We will senda 
carefully assorted package 
of Ribbons, no piece less 
thantwo slong,and 
the‘“GALAXY * 3months, 
for 50c. The ‘GALAXY’ 
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{ 
The only perfect substitute for Mothers? | 
milk. Invaluable in Cholera Infantum and | 
Teething. A pre-digested Food for Dyspep: | 
tics, Consumptives, Convalescents. 

nutrient in all Wasting Diseases. Requi 
no cooking. Our book, The Care and Feeding 
of Infants, mailed free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass, 





of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, containing from 15 
i, to 20 pieces in each num- 

\ ber, which would cost from 
$3 to $5 at usual store prices, 
thus giving its subscribers 





in stamps or postal note. 


14 inches. | 





‘Masie Almost Given Away ' 


To introduce ** Woodward’s Musical Monthly,” 
1 per year, and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music in 
every family having a Piano or Organ, we will, on receipt 
of 20 cts., send sainples with ten complete pieces 
of our very latest popular Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, full-size (11'4x13 in.), printed 
on elegant heavy music paper, and would 
cost from 30 to 50 cents each at music stores. 
We also publish 
“THE NICHT BIRD’S COOING.” 
This very popular and beautiful waltz-song, mailed 
for 60 cts. WILLIS WOODWARD & CO. 
$42 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


Cuticura 
A Positive Cure 
for every form of 
», Skin and Blood 
>Disease— 












=- from —= 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA. 


wKIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME IN- 
WO stantly relieved by a warm bath with CUTICURA 
SOAP, a real Skin Beautifier, and a single application of 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, the 
bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 
cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
seall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin 
and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and all 
known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

¢#~ Send for ““How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





Pl PLES, blackheads, re and oily skin pre- 
; vented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK S' > PANTS 


(Full Suits and Overcoats.) 

One pleasure in having 
clothing CUT TO OR- 
DER is that vou can have 
things as you want them. 
One man likes corner 
pockets, another side pock- 
ets, or an odd pocket here 
or there. Some want 
spring bottom (which by 


DO YOU WEAR 


ANT 


the way is out of style for 
city trade) or big at one 
point, small at another. 
{rT MAKES NO. DIF- 
FERENCE TO US, we 
cut as we are ordered, The 
best way, however, is to order us to cut in the prevail- 
ing style, leaving it to us to satiety you which we WILL 
do or REFUND YOUR MONEY. Upon receipt 
of 6 cts. we mail 20 samples of cloth—latest fall and 
winter styles—to select from, self-measurement blanks, 
and (if you mention this paper) a good linen tape meas- 
ure. OR, if you cannot wait for samples, tell us about 
what color you like, give us your WAIST, HIP, and 
INSIDE LEG measures, together with $3 and 35 cents for 
postage (or prepaid express) and packing. We guaran- 
tee eve Te: by agresing to make another or RE- 
FUNDL G MONEY FO NY CAUSE. The 
American Express Co.(capital $20,000,000) will cheerfully 
reply to any inquiry sent to their Boston office about us 
and our treatment of customers. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK 











PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Funny Hits! Funny Guts! SELLS like Funt! 








other particulars, show- | 


is a 40 to iat g Magazine | 


$50 of music a year for only 
$1, including an extra good 
package of ribbons, or three | 
months and ribbons for 50c. | 


GALAXY OF MUSIC, 48 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 





WIFE. (7 AGENTS WANTED. 
Sf, “* Sez Josiah, as he woked 
down and see some wimmen 
a passin’ below; sezhe, “I 
never see sucha sight in my 
life; @ man can see more 
here in one evenin' than he 
can in a lifetime at Jones- 
ville,”—Extract from bock. 

A “This book is not only 
| inexpressibly and _irre- 
pressibly amusing—it has 
a@ purpose and a mission. 
It is an evangel of the 
keenest, slyest, wittiest 
and drollest sarcasm and 
irony on the follies of 
\ fashion, In short, Miss 
f v4 Holley is, so to speak, a 
: \ \\ Widow tt, Mark 

wain, Don Quixote 
Petroleum Nasby and Sam Slick rolled into one, an 
intensified by a bright woman’s wit and indescrib- 
able way of putting things.”—Zutheran Observer. 
See the SPLENDID SUCCESS OF AGENTS! 
One made First 3Weeks - $138.00 
| One “ First6 Days - - 
| One First 10 Days - 
| One ‘‘ First3 Days - - 
| One ‘‘ First3 Weeks - 
A CLEAN PROFIT in 7 Weeks $507.50!! 
} It takes off Saratoga follies, flirtations, low necks, 
, pug s,etc.,in the author’s inimitable mirth- 
vokingstyle. The (100) pictures by ““Opper” are “just 
ling.” People crazy to get it. Agents are making 
to $75 a week. PRILOE (by Mail or Agent) $2.50. 
For an Agency apply to 
HUBBARD BROS.. Philada. or Kansas City 












Supply It. 





Book Stores Cannot © 
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In the heated 
ooms or hot parlors 
where others plants 
edo poorly in winter, 
gthe CACTI, as 

: our Winter 
Blooming Bulbs 
thrive, grow luxuri- 
antly and bloom 
constantly. The cacti 
are odd and rare; 
he bulbs beautiful 
eet and fragrant. 


PRICE: 


















A CNS 


15 Winter Blooming 
Balbs Including a Lily, 
Post Paid, - $1.00. 
15 Winter Blooming 
Plants, Post Paid, $1. 
Send Stamp for 


























ASTRIDE A WILD BOAR. 


Wild boar hunting in India is exciting sport, as is 
proved by many adventurous incidents. The follow- 
ing true incident certainly partook of the unique and 
adventurous. It occurred in August, 1871, at a place 
near Nagpore called Warree. A large boar was 
started, and managed to reach a patch of “‘sindee,” 
a sort of low-growing prickly palm. Here the sports- 
men surrounded him, waiting for the beaters to come 
up. This they soon did, headed by old Manajee, a 
famous hunter. 


He forthwith waxed valiant, and, picking up some 
clods of earth, advanced into an opening in the 
busues, and began his bombardment of the pig’s re- 
treat. 

A few discharges were sufficient to bring his por- 
cine majesty out, and he charged straight at Man- 
ajee, whom he promptly upset, cutting him on his 
hand. That old gentleman began forthwith to yell 
“blue murder,” only in Hindustani. 

On hearing his cries, one of the party named 
Going, an Englishman of small size, jumped off his 
horse, and ran on foot, spear in hand, to Manajee’s 
rescue. That old gentleman promptly *scrambled out 
of the way, and the boar charged Mr. Going, knocked 
him over, ‘and ~—— digging with his tusks at his 
prostrate form. Luckily the Englishman had on a 

air of stout English cords, and, though the boar cut 
Bins several times on his thighs, the wounds were not 
serious. 

The fallen sportsman made use of his fists as his 
only weapons of defence, his spear having been 
knocked out of his hands, but, these being of slight 
avail against the boar’s hard head, he had the pres- 
ence of mind to seize the animal by the ears, and, 
scrambling up, jumped on his back! 

The boar, astonished at this novel burden, tried to 
retreat backwards into the bushes, but a good dig 
from his rider’s spurs dissuaded him, and, in less time 
than it takes me to write it, the rest of the party dis- 
mounted, and, rushing in, soon put the boarhors de 
combat, one energetic sportsman in his excitement 
running his spear right through the boar, and actu- 
ally pricking Mr. Going’s leg on the off side! 


———_—__+or — 


EVERY ONE TO HIS TASTE. 


It is an established rule of social intercourse that 
individual tastes are not to be made matters of dis- 
cussion or of observation. It would be promotive of 
comfort in this world, if they were never made mat- 
ters of display. In doing this a person is constantly 
putting himself in opposition to his neighbors. How 
disagreeable such a person becomes as a travelling 
companion Mr. Wood shows us in his volume, “Under 
Northern Skies.” The anthor fell in with an old gen- 
tleman on board a Swedish steamboat, who must 
have been, he concluded, a prig in his younger days. 


One morning au keen east wind was blowing, the 
sun had gone in; for the time being the upper deck 
was ax cold as the Arctic regions. 

“Lovely weather!” the old gentleman remarked. 

Dead silence. No one agreed. 

“Ah!” he said, “Too cold for you, I su 
Now I don’t call this cold at all; 
cing.” 

His face was blue, his teeth were chattering, his 
coat collar was up, his shoulders were at his ears. 

“I suppose you'd rather have a west wind and sun 
shine. Now I wouldn’t. Give me an east wind and 
a gray sky; not that everlasting glare which dazzles 
— or a hot sun that grills vou and gives you prickly 

ext and a *plitting headache. No, no, none of your 
azure skies amd west winds for me; a gray sky and 
an east wind and I’m all right. Ah, ‘this is something 
like!” as a cutting blast made his old teeth chatter, 
his face bluer than ever. 


ose. 
it is simply bra- 





ee dnd 
A SERIES OF MISFORTUNES. 


An Englishman of the last century, Sir Thomas 
Robinson by name, was famous for nothing but be- 
ing a great bore. He made a great many visits, and 
sometimes many public men had to resort to all sorts 
of expedients to avoid him. At the house of a cer- 
tain high official where he called, the servant’s an- 
nouncement, ‘‘My master and mistress are out,” 
often had no effect on him. 

“Oh, well,” he would say, ‘- will just drop in and 
have achat with the children.” 

Sometimes he said he “would have a talk with the 
parrot,” or “I'll just take the opportunity of setting 
my watch by the great clock on the staircase.” 

One morning, when it was really impossible to ad- 
mit him, Sir T omas appeared bright and smiling, at 
the door. The servant looked down from an upper 
window. 

“My master and mistress are out,” said the ser- 
vant, as soon as he saw Sir Thomas. 

“Ah? Well, I'll just step in and”’— 

“The children are all asleep, sir!” 

“Indeed? Well, Pl”’— 

“The parrot is dead, Sir Thomas!” 

“Ah, that’s bad! At any rate, P1l”— 

“The clock is stopped, sir! 
last night.” 


Completely baffled, the tiresome gentleman was 


compelled to withdraw without getting in. 


+o —_ —— 
FROM HIS POINT OF VIEW. 


A fragment of conversation between two strangers 


on arailroad train: 


First stranger—The number of railroad accidents 


seems to be increasing every year. 
Second stranger—So it seems. 


First stranger—Perhaps we shall ourselves be dead 


before another ten minutes. 
Second stranger—Perhaps so, indeed. 


First stranger—Well, men can die only once, any- 


way. 
Second stranger—Only once, unfortunately. 


First stranger—U nfortunately! Do you mean that? 


Second stranger—Certainly. I am an undertaker. 


—_~+@> _ 


AN ARGUMENT. 


A ludicrous argument took place, recently, between 


two colored newsboys, at the National Capital. 


“Jim,”’ demanded one tatterdemalion of the other. 
“who was de fus man?” 

“Gawge Washinton, cou’se!” [scornfully. J 

“°Twa’n’t nudder, it was Adam 

“T tell ve I knows bettah; 


raphy bofe say dat Gawge was fus in war, fus in 
peace ’n’ fus in somfin else, I disremember jis’ w’at !” 


It’s not going since 


fav « de Bible an’ de jog- 


Combined Skirt, Stocking Supporter, Bustle. Chtoago* | he 
eminent M. D.’s advise se Pe use. See illustrated Advt. 





















































stantly increasing success. Try this medicine. [ Ade. 
UN GUNS. Sporting Goods. Stamp for new 
G xa ogue. L. ¢ "POLE & CO., New Haven, Ct. 
post paid. | LA BELLE, 8 Cortlandt St., N. ¥ 
FOREIGN STAMPS 
5OO new list, loc. F. P. VINCENT, Chatham, 'N. Y. 
OLD SORES AND ULCERS oF long 
By Mail, 68c. Made by J. P. Allen, St. Paul, Minn. 
See 
large advs., in t ‘ompanion, a 19 and June 16 last. 
Prof. SHAW, Box 2635, Boston, Mass. 
by Machine. Send 25c. for full 
manual of instructions. Hudson’s 
THE NEW CAME 245" fait 
with Cards, 
St., Boston, Mass. 5 Packs, $1; Single Pack, 25c. 
DO NOT STAMMER. 
DOUGLAS McCALLUM, 
ll EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
in your own 
— i sche Tidy 
der. E fam- 
ily buys them. Sample and sowie i list by mi 1 16¢. 
in 2c, stamps. . Hasse’ ae box A aS Sandusky, O. 
The Manual of Phonograph y. by Pitma' an 
and Jerome B. How. A perfec’ t Belt. Tnstrector 
The __The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 
Pet and Protector of Wives, 
MASTIFES |: ard against Burglars. House- 
Breaking imposstb ie. Puppies all 
s, of purest blood,and largest 
ae aoe = = Amateur Brinters’ 
Pte pes Guide, 15 cents. 
JostPn WATSGH, W°-10 $7, WEW YORK. 


The history ot Hood’ 's y aeeperiite is one of con- 
$ Ll POUND Box Delicious French Confections, 
ty. 
Australia, ete., with 
ete En ane ake by ALLEN’S CLCERINE SALVE. It never 
OXING, 25c., 50c., and = -00 Editions. 
SHORTHAND College of Shorthand,Columbus,0. 
for sale by THE BOSTON LOAN CO., 275 Washin; ton 
SEND FOR 40-PAGE PAMPHLET. 
{__)$410$5 $4 10 $5 A DAY town selling 
in Phonetic Short- bana. Sold by rd lers, or 
Children and Estates. Only safe- 
type of their species, Cneex ESTATE, Watertown ass. 
MURRAY 























PRESS. $3. Circular size, $8. 
Newspaper size, Type set- 
wh ine easy; printed directions. 
CARD Send 2 st’ps for catalogue.press- | 
8; HAs o_ &c.. to factory, 
| 7 8 ici: Ls leriden, Conn. 
SELF- 
eat pote nD ASHE. 
Manual, $1.50; Reader, $1.0; Epitome, .25; SPI. | 
book, 30. § Stenographic Miseell: my, per year. $ 
Ww. W. OSGOODBY, 
Publ., , Rochester, N. 





BICYCLES $8‘ 220542" 
PAYMENTS. 
Tricycles $7.50 up. Standard makes. Second- 
aes ‘Wheels handled. Send for Catalogue. 
cO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8 H St., Peoria, Ill. 


Every schoolboy or girl ought to have one of our new 


“READY COMPANION BOXES.” 


A slight pressure on the top opens the box and the con- 
tents—Pen Holder, Slate & Lead Pencil is ready for use. 
All large stores kee p them, but if your dealer does not, 
send 13 cents in stamps for sample. 

Eagle Pencil Co., New Yorks. — 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYC e 


BR GUN send stamp to A. W. GL 
Dayton. Ohio, for new and AT 
rice list. REPAIRING AND NICKELING. 
ECOND-HAND BICYL «4-0. 
ANGE. 


SAN LAND HN 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO.,5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
** $15 Breechloader “ $9.00 


GUNS: 














All kinds Guns guaranteed lower than 

ere. Send stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. POWELL & CLEMENT, 
180 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0: 


LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN, 


Don't PIN cuffs to sleeves. Send One Dime ont 
two 2-cent stamps for sample pair ‘‘Willcox Com- 
fort Cuff Ho side=s,” Lots of money in it to Agents, 
All try it! 





8. P. & 8. ‘i. WILLCOX, Fairhaven, Mass. 





A complete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
” Cheaper than dress shields, oue 
pair doing the work of six. 

— bust measure, Ley $ — 


M. DEWEY, Mnfr.,214 Ogden Aves} t AGENTS WANTED. 





Cuicaco. ‘Catalogue mailed free. 








Is a first-class trade, pays 
good wages, and can 
quickly. learned at our 
school. Over 2,000 of 
our graduates are at work on Commercial 


and Railroad Lines. The Great W ost is the country 
to grow up in. Write for our circular 
VALENTINE BROS., SANESV ILLE, WIS. 


ARR 


Lauderbach’s German Catarrh Remedy. 





ups 
of this method of 

rom cue at 3 

Newar S.A. 











Price $1. Samples free at Druggists. Mailed for 10c. ins 
THOUSANDS CURED since the discove: 
treatment. Every mail brings letters 
CURED. B. 8. LAUDERBACH & (0., 

MUSIC To reduce our stock of Music. we will 
send by mail 68 pieces full sheet-music 
size. including songs, marches, waltzes, 

SALE. ee — calls), ete., by Mendel- 
ohn, Beethoven, Mozart, etc., for 20c. 

Money refunded it "aot satisfactory. White te W. 

ond 100 songs. words and music, 8 cents. 

THWAY , 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
OLCAN’S GC U Ni 
TAKE NO OTHER. 

Makes Sound, White Teeth, Perfect Digestion, Cag a 

Sweet Mouth. Perfectly delicious. At Stores—6 cakes. 

Box by mail, 4c. COLGAN & MCAFEE. Louisville. ite 

FLORI DA ogeirers, by sending address to 

Winter Park Co., Winter Park, 

Orange Co.. Fla., will receive, free, a handsome illus- 

trated pamphlet ‘containing a full description of hag 

beautiful and flourishing town with map showing its 
lovely lakes; pictures of its magnificent hotel ithe 


Seminole;” prospectus of its Rollins College, valuable 
facts pertaining to the State in general with map, etc’ 











Hee 


pict- 
direc- 
wixing 


Ten outline 
| PICTURES 10 PAINT. 2:2 
. tions for 
— and “4 painting sent t dress on receipt 
of 10 cts. aL LTON, “Publishers. Boston. 


400° RECITATIONS 


AND READINGS. We will send to any address on 
receipt of 30 cts., a handsome book, bound in paper 
cover, and containing 400 of the best recitations ever 
issued. Address, J. 5S. Ogilvie x Co., 57 Rose St., N. 





Beecher as a Humorist. 


Brief excer ts of wit and humor from his works. 
— by ELEANOR KIRK_ AMES. Cloth $1. All 
booksell ers. Fords, Howard & Hulburt, N. x." 


= Coleman National Business College. 


Newark,N.J. Open all the year. Best 
course of Business Training. st fa- 
cilities. Pleasantest location. Lowest 
rates. Shortest ee, Most highly rec- 
ommended. Write for Catalogue and 
be cvayineed. 

H. COLEMAN, President, 


re \ 


And STEREOPTICON rices. HIBITIONS. 
ing ever Roepe | ad oNsiid' ex IONS. 
ete ‘ard profi business for aman nodiemet ca 

Also, cao : Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalo fore 
_ree. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


“HOME EXERCISER, ’/or rain Work- 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, durable, comp, prehen- 
sive, cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME 
SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 
16 E. 14th St. & 713 5th Ave.,N.Y. Prof. 
D.L.Vowp.Wm. Biakie. author of “How to Get Strong,” 
says of it:—“I never saw any other I liked half as well.” 





| 
MAGIC LANTER 








































Belt,an 
with Great Gun Circular te .free . y mail for 4 13 two-ct. | 


A substantial Canvas Cartridge a.or cal. 


stamps. WM. D. , 124 Chambers St., 


| CHAIRS” pushed about at the Centen- 


N.Y. | 





OCT. 13, 1887. 








“A Valuable Book for Mothers.” 
A DESAL OGUE FOR THE NUBSERY. 
By Dr. 8. J. Donaldson, of New York. 

“There is embodied so much sound sense that every 
mother in the land should read and assimilate it.”— os 
ton Post. Cloth, 278 pp. _ $1.25. Sold by book- 
sotere, By mail on receipt of price 
S CLAPP & SON, Publishers, i0 Park Sq., Boston. 


D. Merils De AM’S SONS, 
116-118 Tare Street, 


Reo CL CLOVER ‘BLOssoMs 


tractsof the: ~ dR ee 
best Blood Purifier known. 
Cures Cancer, Catarrh, Salt 
Rheum, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sia, Sick Headache. Constipa- 
tion, Piles, Whooping Cc ugh 
Diseases .Se tnd 
Mention paper. 





andall Blo 
for circular. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturers of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids and Cri pp ples. 

Self and Secondary hand propulsion, 

indoors and out. Comfort, durability, 

and ease of movement unequalled, Sole 

makers of the patented “ ROLLING 












nial. For Illustrated Catalogue send 
some » and mention Youth’s Companion. 
Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 81 John St., 


LYON & HEALY! 
Sima, wa fee NRO Sts... Curcace. 


Instruments, 
& . ~~" ulpments, 400 
Fine Illustrations describing every 
gan ote eats bar 
Cc including ing 
rials Sa: ings 





——| Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


OLLAR 





Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 








. 






taVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 
A Priceless Boon to 





- those who are un- 


Zs 
Mention this paver. reular to 
| FOLDING CHAIR WORKS, NEW aot CT. 


Drawing Materials, Math- 
ematical Instruments, 
Art Novelties, etc. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and 
Wholesale =? 
37 — 
—~ . Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, and me ee this paper. 
Special rates to Teachers and Academies. 








AND ty pA CUFFS 
CAL. 


INDISPENSABLE ani ECON 
Made of cloth, and are completely Sonam Cor- 
rect styles. Perfect fit. Send your size, and for Ill. Cata- 


logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Pl. Boston Mass. 


Carine 


HAS NO EQUAL 


For Washing and Cleaning. Saves 
Time and Money, and gives better re- 
sults than any soap made. 


Convertible Wire Basket 
can be changed into 150 useful 
and ornamental 
apes. sent by 
mail for 2 cts. 
Agents make 
wonderful sales 
and big profits, 
Good Agents 
wanted. 


enemas 3) ME’G © 
























HE GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE bas won an 
established reputation as the best in the market. 
a complete satisfaction, Liberal terms to agents. 
for circulurs. Price, Plain, $1.00; Nickel Plated, 
$1.50. by mail. G. W.Grirri~ &Co.,, Franklin Falls, N. H. 


icago. The No. 

trong springs 

seourely shut, sa ely support and 

closely clasp the bulky book. The 

Wire Hoider grows in sp min i more having ey sold in the past 
two years than all d and n 


S IVERS & POND 
ANOS 











= ae BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND COM CONSERVATORY 


ERADONAELE. EASY ¥ TERNS. Guaranteed sa 
faction, Catal es =< important information free. 
& POND iO CO., 181 TREMONT ST., 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


? ANT CUSTOM- 


MADE. 
TAILOR’S FRIOE + 








these GOODS 86 
Our record a t ate 
mos.: Increase in business 


500 per cent. =. 2 in each 400 pair, sold; 
90 cent. of packages of samples sent out 
sell pants. compare with others, and take the 


best. Money refunded for any cause. 
Samples,linen t: measure, and directions, 
6 cents. ANUFACTURERS PANT 


O., Whitman, Mass. Mention paper. 








DE BY Latest AND 
he ggg 


ieucess. cent 


FOR Ponsnwislss PAID 
OR SALE E 











‘ Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics on their best work. hen —— 








po ate a lot of imitators pag ay a 
sible. Remember 
LePae's @ Liquid Glue is cnr Co. ‘ONLY eg 
RUSSIA CEMENT O0., S{SUEESTRS. mass 








PIANOFORTES. Unequalled in Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & co., 


BALTIMORE : NEW YORK : 





22 & 4 E.Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. m 





2 PEARL ST,, Girvetann, oO. 





PEERLESS Qversleeves 


are especially adapted for 
the use of 







E 
and in factto all persons occupied 1n positions where the 
sleeves are liable to become ba — soiled. Ask your 
retake for them or send 20 its for sample pair. 


AGENTS WAI ANTED., CONVERSE 1 W’F’G CO., Patent- 


W. Van Buren 8t., Chicago. 
How to save re-shingling, stop leaks or iw new 
rvoofs.—Book free if you send stamp. 









—————? © NEQUALED 
For House, Barn, 
y end all out-buildings. 
Anybody can put it on. 
PRIC E Low. 
aan i, for —! and 
nook. City. 


ane St., Ne 
INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING CO. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
the ——— favorite for 
the hair, 


surest and bestcure for Corns, Buni 
Stopeall yo Ensures comfort to the feet. Never 
» 2b cents at Druggists, _ Hiscox & Co. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING 


80c. PER ROD. 








‘ails 
¥ 


wisted Wire Tey Sor age. 
ey widthsand oy Sold by us or any Nn ay in this oe 
<gpeoee, FRE T PAID. Information free. 


Thal allen, Wex f, Wieloch fo» 











for 
Tea 
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ING 

orders. GOLD 
Sets of 44 picces, o1 


of ieces, with $20 or- 
Ts 


and mention th is pen 














